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He probably 
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this with his pencil. 


ONCENTRATION seems to 

bring an unconscious focus 
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President's Annual Address, Seventieth Annual Convention, 
T.E.A., Nashville, April 18, 1935 


Fellow Teachers: 
Tonight we are beginning the seven- 


C. H. MOORE 





tieth session of this organization. Three- +s 
score and ten times have the teachers of 

Tennessee gathered to discuss problems and make plans for 
the training of Tennessee’s childhood. There were many years 
when the State Teachers Association was a small group, meet- 
ing here and there in the state, numbering as its members only 
a small fraction of the state’s teachers, but a very influential 
minority. Some fifteen years ago the association was reor- 
ganized, and provision made for its annual meeting to be held 
regularly in Nashville. It began to grow rapidly. Two years 
ago it was again reorganized and given a new constitution. 
Although this happened during the darkest hours of the de- 
pression, within two years our membership has doubled. It 
now has passed the 13,500 mark. Needless to add that this is 
the largest in our history. The service of one of the state's 
outstanding school men has been commanded as its executive 
secretary. Competent office help has been furnished. A highly 
creditable magazine is being published. The association’s 
finances are ably handled and are in excellent condition. Our 
new constitution provides a setup that gives to every member 
equal representation in its business sessions. You will readily 
recall that many of our teachers have felt that this annual 
meeting had served its purpose and should be abolished. But 
the majority, through their representatives, have voted that 
these annual assemblages be continued for the inspiration and 
the promotion of fellowship among the teachers of the various 
grand divisions of the state. In harmony with these wishes, 
we have prepared what we confidently believe will be received 
by you as one of the most inspiring programs ever given at 
one of our annual sessions. 

The major purpose of our association is to strive to improve 
educational conditions in this state. Its activities naturally 
divide into two principal lines, the one to establish better re- 
lations among the teachers themselves and the other to strive 
for beneficial legislation ‘that will improve the whole school 
system. This latter activity has claimed the major part of our 
time and thought during these recent months of feverish activ- 
ity, strain, and stress. A full regular session of our legisla- 
ture is about to come to a close. No solution of our difficulties 
has so far been made by it, although no legislature ever had 
as complete information as to the needs and conditions of the 
schools. 

The Tennessee Educational Commission has given us an 
accurate and comprehensive survey of educational conditions 
as they exist in Tennessee. Part I of their report shows glar- 
ing weaknesses in our present system. Part II proposes a 
long-time program looking to an efficient system suited to 
present-day needs. It is not my purpose to go into any details 
concerning this report as I presume you are familiar with it. 

The commission asked our association to assume the task of 
giving publicity to its findings. We gladly accepted this re- 
sponsibility. .In order that it might be financed, the state 
association was asked for $1,000, the East Tennessee associa- 
tion $700, the Middle and West sections $400 each, making a 
total of $2,500. Each organization gave the amount asked. 
To have charge of this work, a Public Relations Commit‘ee 
was set up by President Duggan. As head of this committee 
Dr. P. P. Claxton was chosen. His long experience and great 
talents preeminently fitted him for this work. Associated with 
Dr. Claxton were the members of the Administrative Council, 
the officers of the sectional associations, President Duggan, and 


Secretary Bass. .To assist Secretary 
Bass, who was chosen secretary of this 
committee, the State Teachers College of 
Murfreesboro generously lent the serv- 
ices of its able dean, Mr. N. C. Beasley, for a portion of each 
day. Actual expenses of all workers were paid, but no one 
received a cent of salary for his service. 

The committee set to work without delay. A series of 
citizens’ conferences was arranged touching all parts of the 
state. Able speakers were provided who presented everywhere 
the work of the commission. Thousands of influential citizens 
received personal invitations to attend these conferences. A 
second major activity was provided when plans were made for 
a state-wide competition of elementary and high school pupils 
in a Student Forum. The subject assigned was “Educational 
Conditions in Tennessee,” and the material was to be drawn 
from the volumes of the commission’s report. The plans 
called for competition successively in the individual schools, 
counties, congressional districts, grand divisions of the state, 
and finally in a state contest which was held in the Chamber 
of the House of Representatives at the State Capitol. High 
school and elementary pupils competed in separate divisions. 
Handsome prizes were offered to those survivors reaching the 
state contest. To this contest all members of both houses 
were invited, but few came. In many of the counties much 
interest was aroused, but I am sorry to have to add that in 
many of the counties the schools took little or no interest. 
Many of the addresses given by these pupils were of most 
excellent nature. 

Plans were also made to contact and to seek to enlist the 
officials of other organizations that were felt to be friendly to 
our cause, such as the American Legion, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Tennessee, the Farm Bureau, and others. 
Within more recent days this Public Relations Commitee has 
given much attention to obtaining the active cooperation and 
support of the teachers themselves. From our office there has 
flowed a steady stream of letters and circulars, giving informa- 
tion as to the merits and demerits of legislative proposals. 
Advice has been offered and pleas have been made for the 
active participation of our forces in the fight for the accept- 
ance of our legislative program. Much individual solicitation 
of legislators has been made, especially by Secretary Bass, 
by Mr. Duggan, who has been on the scene constantly since 
the legislature began its sessions, by presidents of the various 
higher educational institutions, by county superintendents, and 
by many other interested friends of education. In thorough 
accord we have worked with our very able Commissioner of 
Education and his capable lieutenants, who have worked un- 
ceasingly and to the limit of their physical endurance for our 
program. Words are inadequate to express my profound ap- 
preciation to these leaders of our profession who have worked 
so bravely, so untiringly for our cause. They have been un- 
daunted by opposition, disappointment, or obstacle. Some 
have been the target for personal attack. Often this so-called 
“school lobby” has been held up to ridicule. 

It soon became apparent that the time for a thorough cam- 
paign favoring the commission’s proposals was too short. 
Soon we learned that the economic upheaval caused by the 
depression had seriously diminished the interest and confidence 
that the public had in its school system. Many of our citizens 
have not accepted the public schools as a vital force in the 
future welfare of the state. Recent economic and social con- 
ditions have made very difficult any forward-looking pro- 
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cram in educa‘ional matters. All of you know that there has 
sprung up a wid esprcad opposition im every part of the state 
to any sort of new taxes. You know also that the general 
property tax, which always bore more than its share of the 
burden of taxa‘ion, became almost unbearable during these 
last few troublous years. Consequently, assessments have 
been drastically lowered and rates slashed. We also know that 
two years ago the state, faced by bankruptcy, was forced to 
cut its appropriations heavily. School cuts ranged from 19 
per cent for elementary schools to 66 per cent for the higher 
institutions. All of this has fallen grievously upon the schools 
which received nearly all of their local income from the gen- 
eral property tax. To add to our ills, tax delinquency rose 
steadily, reaching more than 50 per cent in many of the 


counties. The results were nothing short of tragic, in many 
places. In some counties, schools closed without completing 
their terms. Everywhere salaries were cut from modest 


amounts to as high as 70 per cent. In many counties, teachers 
were paid in warrants which could not be redeemed by im- 
poverished county treasuries. These teachers were told that 
the warrants would be paid “when the taxes were collected.” 
They were forced to discount these warrants from 10 per cent 
to 40 per cent. Conditions were better somewhat last year 
because the federal government assisted seventy-four county 
and fifty-three independent districts to complete their regular 
terms. In this connection, I would also like to state that our 
antiquated state constitution is causing millions of wealth to 
escape practically all taxation. 

This association, realizing these conditions, from time to 
time, has indorsed a general sales tax for the benefit of the 
schools as the only way out until such a time as a new con- 
stitu‘ion can be adopted that will provide for a fair and even 
distribution of the burdens of taxation upon all sources of 
wealth of the state. Many of our leaders agree that the sales 
tax is not the best sort of tax, but we have turned to it in 
order that our schools may be rescued from their present 
state. So far as we are concerned it is an emergency tax to 
be levied in and during an emergency. 

Early in the present session of the legislature two sales 
tax bills were introduced. One, known as the Administration 
Bill, guaranteed eight months’ elementary and nine months’ 
high school terms to every county in the state, and provided 
relief for higher institutions whose revenues were cut 66 2-3 
per cent in the general bill of 1933. This bill also provided for 
several millions of dollars of relief <o general property holders. 
The other bill, known as the Motlow Bill, was, and is, spon- 
sored by a well- -organized group of property holders. This 
bill made no guarantee for a minimum program, forbade ab- 
solutely the levying of any local taxes for schools, and, in the 
opinion of those of our leaders who made a careful analysis 
of the bill, fell several million dollars short of making ade- 
quate provision for elementary and high schools. The Ad- 
ministration Bill was indorsed by the Adminis‘rative Council, 
after a careful study, as the best available plan offered for 
the support of the schools. Its fate you know. A second sales 
tax measure favored by the administration has suffered the 
same fate. 

A strong sentiment is being created for the passage of a 
sales tax which will require the counties to reduce dollar for 
dollar local school levies if they are to participate in the dis- 
tribution of the sales tax funds. Our association has re- 
peatedly pointed out that the passage of such a law will ab- 
solutely destroy local initiative and will continue for the next 
two years, at least, the very unsatisfactory financial conditions 
now found in many of our counties. Counties whose revenues 
are at present inadequate for the maintenance of eight months’ 
elementary or nine months’ high school terms will be unable, 
if such a law is passed, to increase their local taxes a single 
dollar, if they ob‘ain their share of the distribution of the 
sales tax funds, which they, of course, will do. Such a law 
in our opinion would do our schools much more harm than 
good. We should fight this proposal with all of our might. 

At this point I would like to call to your attention tha‘ soon 
after the first administration sales tax bill had been tabled, a 
group composed largely of county superintendents met and 
adopted the following as an immediate legislative program: 

I. A minimum term of eight months for all public elemen- 
tary schools. 

II. A minimum term of nine months for all public high 
schools. 

III. A reasonable single salary schedule for public school 
teachers, based on training and experience. 

IV. A minimum of two years of college training for all be- 
ginning elementary teachers and four years of college ‘rain- 
ing for all beginning high school teachers. 


V. The maintenance of the state university and all other 
state colleges on an efficient basis. 

VI. We vigorously oppose the restriction of local initiative 

1 the support of public education by legislative act. 

VII. In order to put the above program into immediate 
effect we respectfully urge the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly 
to: 

A. Retain all existing appropriations for public education 
at all levels, and raise, through appropria‘e revenue 
measures, an amount sufficient to meet these appropria- 
tions; and, in addition 

B. Have the state assume a larger share of the cost of main- 
taining the public school system by appropriating annually 
therefor, in addition to all appropriations now in effect, 
the amounts set out below and for the purposes indicated: 





I. For clementary schools... ..5~.......-5.5 $4,000,000 
2. Ber Tees seneews) 2226224 2.5 SSS 1,000,000 
3. For the state university and other state 
Ne Fe eee ee 550,000 
4. For state and local supervision, libraries, and 
CONSUMES «odin cet nesn sce eee 450,000 
$6,000,000 


This program was given wide publicity and full support by 
our office. It probably will not be adopted in its entirety, but 
we believe that our full support should be given to all measures 
that tend to realize the various parts of this program. 

The bitterest fight made during this session of the legislature 
has been made against the higher institutions. The Recess 
Committee, as an alleged economy measure, proposed to reduce 
the annual appropriation of the university to $250,000 per 
annum, or nearly one-fourth the amount it had received in 
1931. All other state colleges were left out entirely for the 
next two years with the exception of the A. & I. State College 
for Negroes, which was retained on the ground that it was the 
only state institution of higher education available for Negroes, 
But its appropriation was cut very heavily. The lower house 
has restored all these institutions to their 1933 basis. The 
Senate has yet to act. We must remember that the teacher 
training schools in 1933 were reduced to about one-third of 
their operating expenses for the previous biennium. By rigid 
economy, and through the exhaustion of surplus local funds 
that have been accumulated during the years, these institutions 
have pulled through the two-year period. Their enrollments 
are increasing. The demands made upon them are increasing, 
Their appropriations are cut more than 60 per cent. Their 
local surplus funds are now exhausted. The state has much 
money invested in these plants. Sufficient maintenance should 
be given them so that the young men and women attending 
them may be assured of getting what they have a right to 
expect. 

It is, of course, obvious that the matters which I have 
touched upon could have been presented more effectively 
through the use of greater detail, but I have tried to touch 
the high spots only in an effort to give you some notion of 
what has taken place in the feverish months and days through 
which we have lately passed. May we now turn for a few 
moments to consideration of our future program of action. 

We do not know what we shall obtain from the present legis- 
lature until its deliberations have finally reached their close. 
Until that time we should continue our efforts toward getting 
as much remedial legislation as is possible. Nor is the future 
without a ray of hope, for during the past few weeks we have 
had satisfying evidence that large groups of our citizens are 
becoming aroused as to the critical conditions in which the 
schools find themselves. Only last Monday our governor 
said in a special message to the legislature, “Tennessee is 
passing through a financial crisis in all respects similar to 
that through which practically every other state in the nation 
has passed and is still passing. The troubles that have afflicted 
them are the identical troubles that afflict us. Constantly 
shrinking land values have made it impossible to obtain the 
revenues from that source by which the public school system 
of our state has been maintained for more than fifty years. 
Many other states have found it necessary to assist education 
by centrally collected state revenues, and in our state the next 
year shall surely see the collapse of the school system in many 
of the weaker counties, and radical curtailment of school pro- 
grams in most of the strongest.” Such solemn warning surely 
will not be passed over indifferently by our people. 

We should learn from our experience. As soon as the 
legislative sessions have been concluded, we should set to 
work on plans for an intensive campaign to resell the schools 
to our people. We should have our own program carefully 
worked out in cooperation with our State Department of Edu- 
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cation. Friendly organizations, such as the Parent-Teacher should each one do our part to remove speedily this stigma, 


Association, the American Legion, and others, should have a 
part in the development of this program. Fortunately, we 
have a wealth of fine material left us by the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission which should serve to make much easier 
our labors. A program, born of the best thought of all our 
supporters of education, is likely to be sound and to receive 
the favorable action of the legislature two years from now. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt to define 
what should go into this program. But I venture to enunciate 
a few principles upon which, in my opinion, it should be built: 

First, there should be a recognition of the interdependence 
of all parts of our education system—university, other state 
colleges, high schools, elementary schools. One of the finest 
things about our immediate legislative program, which I 
brought to your attention a few minutes ago, is that it provides 
for the relief of all parts of our educational system. Let me 
warn you here that, in my opinion, if the attack against our 
colleges should be successfully carried out, we may possibly 
expect the same tactics and propaganda to be used against 
our high schools two years hence. If the colleges are de- 
stroyed, much of our leadership will be lost. Opportunities 
for improving the training of teachers will be impaired. 
Lower standards of training for teachers will surely come. 
I appeal to you that you consider our various educational in- 
stitutions from the elementary school to the university as 
parts of an integrated system. A blow struck against one part 
is a blow struck against the whole system. 

Second, a minimum program of eight months for elementary 
schools and nine months for high schools should be accepted 
as a necessary part of our education program. Our people 
should e! be content until good comfortable houses, well 
equipped, in which capable, sympathetic teachers are placed, 
should be pet ided for every child in the state. Many of our 
citizens are content with the action of the Recess Committee 
in maintaining without further cut the same appropriations 
for elementary and high schools as were made in 1933. Let 
it be pointed out that, if the state does no more than maintain 
its 1933 appropriations, probably 40 or 50 counties and 30 
independent districts will not be able to give the children 
within their borders an eight months’ elementary term and a 
nine months’ high school term, unless the federal government 
comes to their rescue. Federal aid on the present basis will 
not likely be continued much longer. 

Third, in‘o our program we should incorporate provisions 
for higher standards of training for teachers. All new ele- 
mentary teachers should have a minimum of two years’ college 
training, and all new high school teachers should hold 
bachelors’ degrees from a recognized college or university be- 
fore they are allowed to become teachers in our schools. Let 
it be emphasized that the plan should call for the displacement 
of none of our present force. Many of our teachers would 
be glad to continue their training if their salaries. were large 
enough to permit them to do so. At present the annual turn- 
over in our teaching force amounts to one-fifth of all our 
teachers. Within a few years the greater majority of our 
teachers would measure up to these minimum standards if 
they were to be put into operation. 

Fourth, no legislation should be approved by us that would 
destroy or impair the standards or efficiency of any of our 
economically more favored, or more efficient, local systems. 
It is to such systems as these that we must look for much of 
our experimental and pioneer work. There must be no level- 
ing down of education in Tennessee. 

Fifth, we should seek to eliminate as soon as possible the 
principle of restricting local units who wish to levy taxes for 
the improvement of their schools above the minimum program. 
Under present conditions already referred to, it seems im- 
possible to pass any measure improving school finances with- 
out the inclusion of a restrictive clause making mandatory 
the reduction of local property taxes for schools by a certain 
definite percentage. The principle, however, is bad and, if 
allowed to pass from emergency legislation to become a part 
of our general school practices, will prove burdensome to 
those local units particularly favored by economic resources or 
native enterprise and ambition of their people. 

Sixth, we should, at the earliest possible moment, with open 
minds, study our present classroom procedure and be willing 
and ready to change teaching methods, subject matter—do 
anything to make the time the state’s future citizens are 
spending with us more worth while. I am so tired of accusa- 
tions, both from within and without our ranks, that our em- 
phasis on learning shows no improvement and has shown no 
improvement in the last forty years. If this be true, we 


or else leave the profession. 

Seventh, our school code should be revised or replaced with 
a new one that will provide for the conduct of our school 
system in line with the best prevailing practices of organiza- 
tion and administration of schools, always keeping in mind, 
however, that it must be adapted to Tennessee’s conditions. 

Eighth, we should plan to incorporate better library facilities 
into our program. Many of our children attend schools in 
which there are practically no suitable books for their use 
except their texts, and many, I am told, do not even have 
textbooks. 

Ninth, every county should have one or more trained super- 
visors who would not be hard-boiled inspectors, but tactful, 
capable, well-trained people who would assist teachers to do 
a better job, and, therefore, to hold the job. 

Tenth, teachers’ tenure should be more secure and provision 
should be made for them in case of physical disability or the 
infirmities of old age. At present we have a committee that 
has done much pioneer work along these lines. We expect 
to continue this committee in order that they may continue 
their research into this very important subject. 

Eleventh, demand for education for adults is knocking at 
our doors and will continue to knock more insistently in the 
years that are to come. The present economic conditions, 
which make adults unemployable at middle age or sooner, dé- 
mand that new avenues of opportunity shall be opened to these 
people. Opportunities for vocational training for our youth 
should be widely increased. Special training for the mentally 
or physically handicapped, calculated to make them productive 
members of society so far as is possible, instead of depend- 
ents, must be considered in our program. 

Twelfth, methods of securing a better administration of 
school funds are very vital to a more effective program. 
Every dollar spent for school purposes should buy a dollar’s 
worth of education. Consolidation, wherever practicable, 
must be encouraged. It is not only good business to do this, 
but our recent survey shows conclusively that children in 
three-or-more-teacher schools are receiving more than those 
in the one- and two-teacher schools. Many other methods 
could be suggested. 

This list, though long, probably does not include all the 
major principles upon which our program should be built. No 
mention, for example, has been made of the principle that 
the stability of our schools depends upon a larger measure 
of state support. We are hopeful that this objective will be 
obtained, at least in part, in this session of the legislature. 
Should it fail at this time, it must become a very prominent 
principle in our immediate future program. Probably you will 
agree that most, if not all, of these principles which I have 
enumerated are not only very desirable but absolutely neces- 
sary, if our schools are to make the contribution to society 
that may be reasonably expected of them. Certainly none of 
us can doubt but that our association has plenty of work 
ahead of it for a long time to come, for it is also obvious that 
the realization of such a program as I have outlined could 
likely come only after many years of work on our part. 
From this program a reasonable number of objectives should 
be selected for an immediate program to be presented to the 
legislature two years hence. Perhaps for the sake of publicity 
purposes and the clarity of understanding, these immediate 
objectives might be condensed into a five- or six-point pro- 
gram, which could be made familiar to every citizen of the 
state. 

In order to hope for success in this or any other program, 
there are several things that we, as an association, can do: 
First, we can stick together. We can do our part. We can 
pay our dues promptly, early in the year, This would provide 
money necessary for the holding of conferences, the organiza- 
tion of campaigns, the expenses of speakers, and other legiti- 
mate expenses of the association. This would release our 
secretary from the necessity of campaigning for memberships, 
leaving him free to devote his time and talents to positive 
education work. This would permit our officers to proceed 
with confidence into the development of our program, what- 
ever it may be. 

Second, we caf think together. We can view our problems 
from a state-wide viewpoint. There is a great need that we 
do this. Is it not a matter of vital importance to Davidson 
County, for example, that the quality of instruction in near-by 
counties should be good, for many children in those counties 
today will be citizens of Davidson tomorrow? Is it not of 
great concern to Chattanooga, for example, whether its 
trade territory is inhabited by industrious and prosperous 
people who are law-abiding and intelligent? Is it not a matter 
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of concern to us as teachers, not only whether all is well in 
our own system, but whether it is well out yonder in that 
county richly blessed in children but poor in material wealth? 

Third, we can respond when called upon, no matter how 
large or how small the part. We can inform ourselves as 
to our program. We can keep in touch with our program. 
We can address our representatives in the legislature cour- 
teously, intelligently, and vigorously, in behalf of educational 
measures. We can lose no opportunities to make friends for 
the schools. Do we believe that democracy is impossible with- 
out education? Do we believe that it is the state’s obligation 
to provide citizenship training for its youth? Do we believe 
that children have a right to an education at the state’s 
expense? Must our schools play an important part if our 
democratic form of government is to survive? Many such 
fundamen‘al questions face us, demand an answer. Much, I 
think, depends upon our answer. 

Fourth, we can rise from defeat to rally and reorganize. 
No doubt, many of you; even as all of us, are disappointed 
because we have so far been unable to realize our program. 
If any better way can be suggested than the one we have 
followed, I, for one, will be glad to follow it. 

This has been something of a heart-to-heart talk with you, 
so far as I am concerned. You may criticize this effort as 
containing nothing new, as perhaps being a rehash of those 
things which we often discuss. I maintain that they are per- 
tinent subjects for discussion as long as they remain unrealized 
as aids in a better training of children of this state, who must 
soon be plunged into a social life that is much changed from 
that of our own childhood. 

I have tried: First, to sketch briefly our attempts to secure 
a legislative program at this session that would give some 
relief to our harassed schools; second, to turn your thoughts 
toward the formulation for a program for our further activi- 
ties; and, third, to point out how each one of us may have a 
place in that program. “To every man his work.” 

Our continued and increasing cooperation and support in a 
sound educational program is perhaps the greatest contribution 
we can make collectively to education in Tennessee. The im- 
provement of our abilities to train children to be the best 
citizens possible for them to become is perhaps the greatest 
contribution we can make individually. 

To the teachers of this state and nation, the citizens owe a 
debt of gratitude. When social and moral economic values 
were toppling all about us, when the weak cried out and the 
strong shuddered, when fear and distrust ran rampant, when 
discharged breadwinners despaired, when hope seemed all but 
dead and security lost, when civilization tottered on the brink 
and none could discern any favorable omens upon the horizon 
for the future, the school teachers of this nation, with mar- 
velous courage, stayed by their posts. 

To little children made unhappy by the depression, these 
teachers brought rays of cheer and gladness. Although 
threatened by loss of positions, through possible closing of the 
schools, although making great personal sacrifices due to re- 
duced salaries and inability of the people to pay taxes, the 
work went on somehow. Their morale did not break; their 
lines held; they refused to surrender to discouragemen* or 
to despair. No wonder thinking America has applauded their 
heroism and praised their fidelity. 

In the reconstruction days now upon us, will these teachers 
be less brave, less dependable, less faithful to their solemn 
trus¢? They will not fail Tennessee. They will not fail 
America, 


More Music! 


.\n interesting observation, as made by a man who 
was recently in Flemington, New Jersey, was reported 
tome. Ina restaurant opposite the courthouse, there 
was placed a blackboard upon which was written the 
menu for the day. It was headed “Trial Lunch,” and 
then followed a list of the delectable dishes the pro- 
“Jafsie Soup,” 10 cents ; “Haupt- 
All this was to attract the 


prietor had to offer: 
mann Beans,” 15 cents. 
motley crowd who were gathered near the courthouse 
to hear the latest details of the Hauptmann-Lindbergh 
case. How well the proprietor knew the ordinary 


minds of the crowd! Or can it be said that the minds 
were not too ordinary, but the affective side of their 
natures neglected ? 

The comment of the observer was, “Why don’t 
schools and colleges do something about the emotions, 
instead of setting up an attainment of ‘A’ as a goal?” 

The music teachers of America hold a part of the 
solution in their hands. They are equipped to teach 
a subject which contributes richly to the cardinal 
principles of education. One of these principles is the 
development of ethical character. 

Most people will agree to that often stated fact, that 
we act according to the way we feel and not always 
the way we think. 

Educators, we must direct the feelings, the emo- 
tions of our students! We must teach them the almost 
lost art of holding lofty ideals. It is not enough to 
supply them with scientific facts. Let us give them 
beauty to contemplate, and worth-while interests in 
order that they, in later life, may not become a part 
of the crowd of morbidly curious people or vainglori- 
ous pleasure seekers. 

Music is capable of playing a large part in the de- 
velopment of good character. For music is emotional 
as well as intellectual. Music is an expression of life 
itself, and the way we live is determined in a large 
part by our affective natures. If one were capable of 
reading music as one is capable of reading and under- 
standing words, it would be possible to record the 
history of mankind from the notation. Calvin Olin 
Davis, author of Junior High School Education, has 
said, “Fundamentally, people live in their emotions, 
and no art has a more refining influence on the emo- 
tions than music. Sentiment is more powerful. than 
logic or courts of law, and music is the very soul of 
sentiment.” 

Herbert S. Langfeld, Princeton psychologist, tells us 
that “art production starts with some sort of conflict 
which cannot be resolved by direct action in the so- 
One may, interpret this to 
mean that in music it is possible to find release whether 
one be performing, creating, or listening; all three be- 
ing considered broadly as art production. Surely all 
will agree that human beings are being forced to seek 
release more and more, as the social conditions in.the 
world produce more and more problems. 

Europe has created more and better music than 


called world of reality.” 


America. This fact can probably be explained on the 
grounds that Europe is older and has experienced 
many conflicts, more need for expression, while Ameri- 
ca has been putting all her energy into building. 
Times have changed and are changing. We citizens 
of the United States are trying to educate our children 
to face a new world in which they will meet with 
conflicts and new and different frontiers; a society 
which, we hope, will offer them work, and yet more 
leisure time than formerly. Let us give them music in 
which they may find joy and release, a kingdom of 
ideals !—MarGaretTA Wricut, Milligan College, Ten- 


nessee. 
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Part Il EMMA CROWNOVER to the regular work of the school were 

allowed. The teachers considered that 

HEN THE WINCHESTER George Peabody College for Teachers the students who attended the Normal 


NORMAL opened its first term 
in September, 1878, the war be- 
tween the sexes began. The boys re- 


Nashville, Tennessee 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Part I of the 


carried from the first all the work that 
they could do down to the last day, and 


article that there was no time to be given to 


sented the presence of the girls in their Re ne yoy A ae tame OF en “getting up dialogues, charades, dramas, 
classes. They felt that the girls would fexxessezr Teacuer. Part II concludes the and so forth.” The school was con- 
be a hindrance to them, especially in  article.] ducted in the interest of the students; 
their class of mathematics. Mr. Clark and therefore it was thought useless for 
himself thought that the progress of | —-?--— as saa —— the students to “squander days and 


the class would be 


impeded by the 
presence of the girls. 


The ridiculous ideas of “the man 


down from the North,” as Mr. Terrill was called, was a 
subject of discussion throughout the county. Many people 
visited the school as a matter of curiosity, and hardly a chapel 


exercise was without a number of visitors. “Just going to the 
Normal to see what old man Terrill says this morning,” was 
a common utterance in Winchester. Professor Terrill was 
at the time a man of forty-one. He accomplished much of his 
discipline through his chapel talks. He was a keen judge of 
human nature, and had an uncanny way of sensing trouble 
before it started. It was said that he would make a morning 
talk that would clear the air and prevent boys from doing 
the mischief they had intended. No boy dared to lie to him, 
for he felt that Professor Terrill would see through the false- 
hood. One of Mr. Terrill’s famous sayings was that he hated 
snakes and liars. His students were devoted to him, and they 
found his classes fascinating to attend. It was told that one 
of his patrons, a retired business man, made a practice of 
buying textbooks on the course taught by Mr. Terrill, and 
of attending the classes with the assigned lesson prepared each 
day for a period of two or more years.” 

At the end of the first year it had been established that girls 
were not a hindrance to the boys. Public examinations were 
held with spectators present from the entire county. The stu- 
dents were tested orally by a committee of prominent educa- 
tors. Keen rivalry was displayed. Both the boys and the girls 
were determined to exhibit the ignorance of the other sex. 
The boys were forced to admit that the girls were their 
intellectual equals, and at times even surpassed them in mathe- 
matics. 

The contest between the sexes was continued in the literary 
societies, debates, and editorship of the school paper. Girls 
could not enter into public debates, but they could debate 
among themselves. They had to use a manuscript; they were 
net to presume to speak extemporaneously as the sturdier- 
minded boys could do.* Two literary societies were organized 
in 1886, one for the “gentlemen” and the other for the “young 
ladies,” which held weekly meetings. They were organized 
and controlled by the students, who would thereby obtain ex- 
perience in public speaking and a knowledge of parliamentary 
law. The character of the exercises was unlike, “each ‘being 
adapted to the wants of its members.” Later additional 
societies were formed, and at the end of the school there were 
four in existence, two of which were composed of the young 
men and boys, and the other two were made up of the young 
ladies.” Each society had a hall on the third floor, which 
was used for its special work. These societies met in regular 
session on Monday morning of each week. Impromptu, as 
well as carefully prepared, debates, readings, essays, and ora- 
tions constituted some of the work each week, and every mem- 
ber was expected to do his part. Those who belonged to the 
music department and the elocution department had an op- 
portunity to practice before an audience. 

Before the Christmas holidays each year there was a joint 
debate between the boys’ societies. Two young men from each 
society were chosen to represent it. The debates were well 
attended by the public, and much interest was manifested. At 
the close of the year two entertainments were given by the 
four bodies, two uniting in each program. 

The classes in instrumental and vocal music each had,an 
evening of entertainment. The work shown on these occa- 
sions was the natural outgrowth of the weekly work of the 
school. No dramatic performances or other exercises foreign 





“The above facts and information concerning Mr. Terrill were sup- 
dlied by Mrs. Hopkins. 
8Idem. 
“Announcement (1885-86), p. 46. 
“Announcement (1905-06), p. 10 


weeks of valuable time in preparation 
for a mere show.” In addition to “avoiding the expense of 
costumes, stage appliances, and the great loss of time and dis- 
sipation of energy necessary to such performances,” they 
“persistently fasten upon the minds and hearts of the stu- 
dents the importance of using every moment in genuine soul 
culture.’ 

Professor Dix resigned in 1879, since there was a lack of 
room in the school.“ Professor Bledsoe retired from the 
faculty of the Winchester Normal in 1881, because Greek 
was no longer required for the diploma of graduation.” The 
traditional college course was replaced by a course of study 
demanded by the “new education.” Only one ancient language 
(Latin) was taught. Professor Terrili belonged to the school 
of the Pragmatists. He urged his students to study science 
and practical subjects rather than to devote their time to a 
classical course. Mr. Terrill did not maintain that no advan- 
tages result from the study of Latin and Greek, but he con- 
tended that fewer benefits were derived from the study of 
these subjects than from many branches that might be substi- 
tuted for them.” He did not advise Latin for those who were 
grown and had but a few years to attend college. Many young 
men and women had been deprived of schools during the war 
and the years of reconstruction. Some of the students in their 
twenties were without a fundamental education. They needed 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, English literature, 
history, and the sciences. They had had no preparatory train- 
ing in the languages. The traditional requirement of Greek 
and Latin could not be met by the majority of these students, 
although they were eager for a diploma. Professor Terrill 
concluded that “the many who study Latin and Greek add 
very little to their stores of useful information, while the 
discipline of mind is even less than would have been obtained 
from the study of branches needed in the work of life.” He 
believed that “the object of education is to enable a man to 
make the most of his powers—to fit him for a useful, happy, 
and successful life.” 

Greek was excluded from the course of study, since the 
president believed that in most instances the study of two 
ancient languages would compel the neglect, or superficial 
study, of more important branches. Latin was to be thor- 
oughly taught, but it was to be optional. In most cases, if 
only one language in addition to English was to be studied, 
German was recommended.” J. B. Stong was added to the 
faculty to teach German and physiology, and Miss Mattie 
Es‘ill to succeed Professor Bledsoe.” 

Since it was necessary to enlarge the building, which con- 
tained the original six rooms, it was considered wise to secure 
a lease from the trustees of Carrick Academy for a period 
sufficient to justify the contemplated improvements. The 
trustees of the Winchester Normal appointed a committee com- 
posed of James Fitzpatrick, John Simmons, and Captain Bran- 
nan to ascertain the proper course to pursue and to report-to 
the board.” As a result of their recommendations, the lease was. 
granted in December, 1881, to commence at the expiration 
of the first lease.“* It was obtained in consideration of the 
improvements to be made. The section added was 120 by 30 
feet, containing two vestibules, four large recitation rooms, 
and two small rooms. A subscription of $2,500 was made. 
The contractor failed to make the necessary improvements 
with the amount subscribed, and gave up the job. The teachers. 


Original Manuscript by R. A. Clark. 

Facts supplied by Mrs. Hopkins; Announcement (1880-81), p. 8. 
“Announcement (1881-82), p. 33. 

"“\Tbid., p. 34. 

°[bid., p. 7. 

"Original Manuscript by R. A. Clark. 

“Goodspeed, p. 801. 
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of the school finished the building. During the years from 
1878 to 1889 the faculty contributed $2,500, in addition to 
their subscriptions as citizens, to the improvement of the 
building and grounds.” 

In 1881 the nucleus of a library was furnished by the stu- 
dents and the citizens.. Among the gifts were three copies of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, one copy of Worcester’s 
Quarto, one set of Chamber’s Encyclopedia, one set of Zell’s 
Encyclopedia, and two hundred copies of books of reference 
and information.” In the spring term of 1890 the United 
Societies agreed on a plan to increase the library. A fee of 
one dollar a term was paid by each member. The sum col- 
lected from the students was devoted to the purchase of books 
and periodicals. A committee appointed by the joint societies 
supervised the library, and accumulated a large number of 
books, which were used daily by the young people.” 

At the request of a number of teachers, the faculty of the 
Winchester Normal decided to establish and conduct during 
the vacation an extra session of four weeks for teachers. The 
summer school began June 2, 1884, and ended June 27. It 
was under the management of Professor Terrill, who was 
assisted by other members of the Normal faculty. In addition 
to the regular studies, vocal music, penmanship, theory and 
practice of teaching, and calisthenics received daily attention.* 
Public examinations were abandoned in 1884, for it was de- 
cided they interfered too much with the real work of teach- 
ing and the best interests of the pupils.” 

Ex-Governor Albert S. Marks, who had thought that a co- 
educational institution would fail in Franklin County, lived to 
see the Winchester Normal a successful school. His testi- 
monial appeared in the catalogue for 1885, in which he said: 
“In commending the Winchester Normal College to the public, 
I can do no more than concur in the universal testimony of all 
who have had the opportunity to witness its wonderful success. 
Its unquestioned merits have given it a popularity and patron- 
age enjoyed by few institutions of learning. Its admirable 
discipline is attested by the perfect order which distinguishes 
the institution. Its course of study is broad and liberal, but 
severely practical. Its corps of professors bring to their work 
ability and learning of the rarest order. Not only are they 
masters of the art of education, but they know how to inspire 
that resistless enthusiasm which is the essential condition 
of all-successful scholarship. 

“The success of the Winchester Normal College is remark- 
able; but its great success is the legitimate fruit of its genuine 
worth.” 

The summer session was discontinued after 1887. The 
faculty was in need of rest and recreation. It was the inten- 
tion of the teachers to visit other schools to improve their 
scholarship and to examine the methods being employed in 
other summer schools.” 

Professor Terrill was asked to preach the usual Temperance 
Sermon that was sponsored every year by the Good Templars. 
The town assembled in one service to preach and pray against 
intemperance. The saloonkeeper and his family showed their 
respectability by attending. The service was held in the 
Methodist Church in Winchester with a large congregation 
present. A murder trial in the town the week before, in 
which the defendant was drunk when he had committed the 
deed, had emphasized the occasion. Mr. Terrill contended 
that the state in licensing and furnishing the liquor that 
caused the murder was as much a particeps criminis in the 
matter as he would be had he handed the murderer the pistol 
with which he killed the man. He gave a prohibition and 
not a temperance sermon. On the following day, which was 
Monday, the Normal had lost twenty-one students. The 
prohibition fight which was waged for many years in Franklin 
County was started then and there. The Franklin County 
Truth was organized by some of the leading citizens of 
Winchester, and Professor Terrill wrote the prohibition 
editorials. 

The school continued to grow in spite of Mr. Terrill’s 
enemies on the prohibition question, and additional construc- 
tion and improvements on the Normal were necessary. The 
financial management of the school had continued to be co- 
operative, and Professor Terrill and the faculty did not feel 
justified in advancing the money, since the building was 
owned by the county. No money was granted by the county 


“Original Manuscript by R. A. Clark. 

“Announcement (1881-82), p. 44. 

“Annual Catalogue (1906-07), p. 9. 
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officials, since they were opposed to Mr. Terrill’s views on the 
liquor question, and he had been instrumental in ridding the 
town of saloons.” Mr. Terrill declared that any man who 
favored the whiskey traffic was an enemy of the Normal, ang 
that the Normal believed “the whiskey traffic is the gigantic 
evil of the nineteenth century, and that the best interests of 
humanity, society, and our holy religion require its utter ex. 
tirpation.”* 

Professor Terrill decided that, if he must build, he would 
prefer to do so on his own property. He owned some land 
in Decherd, and considered using it to erect a building on, 
The town of Decherd made a subscription of ten thousand 
dollars to bring the location of the Normal there. Mr. 
Terrill thought that all the faculty would be willing to go to 
Decherd, but he had failed to consult Professor Clark, who 
had no intention of leaving Winchester.” Consequently, Pro- 
fessor Terrill and a number of the members of the faculty 
of the Winchester Normal resigned in 1889, and went to 
Decherd where Terrill College was established.” 

The trustees of the Winchester Normal selected Professor 
Clark president, with the power to name his colleagues.” J, 4, 
Clark was made professor of mathematics and natura! science, 
Miss Lizzie Clark became the teacher of history and compo- 
sition. Miss Ela Reid, who later married Mr. James Clark, 
had charge of the grammar school and calisthenics. Miss Josie 
Bivins assisted Miss Lillis Bledsoe in the school of music 
Emil O. Kaserman continued as the head of the commercial 
school, and Miss Ella Dalbey directed the art school.” 

The building during the vacation of 1889 was repaired, 
Better means of ventilation, more convenient seating arrange. 
ments, and a general change of the appearance of the interior 
were effected.” An amount of $800 was raised for this pur- 
pose,” and nineteen rooms were added to the building.” 

The school prospered with its new faculty, and during the 
scholastic year of 1889-90 over four hundred students were 
enrolled.” The languages, which had been dropped for the 
most part, were again introduced.* G. E. Krauth, who had 
received his M.A. degree from the University of Pennsylvania, 
was employed as the professor of Greek, Latin, and Spanish” 
The experiment of replacing Latin and Greek by modern 
languages had not proved a success, as the leading colleges 
were beginning to admit. Professor Krauth introduced teach- 
ing methods that were used at the University of Pennsylvania, 
He thought that “the study of Latin and Greek syntax, proper- 
ly pursued, gives a pupil insight into the methods of thought 
of the most highly cultivated people,” and that “it stimulates 
as no other study can the learner’s own powers of thought; 
it opens up to him niceties of expression, shades of meaning, 
unknown to our mother tongue.” He admitted that “Latin 
and Greek, however, have felt the effect of the practical times 
in which we live, and a great change has come over the study 
of their grammar.” The teacher of today does not believe in 
the “cramming” process of former times. He refuses to 
cram students in advance with the dry details of a grammar 
which they can neither use nor understand. The student can 
test the principles of grammar only when he meets them in 
reading and writing. Professor Krauth contended that “a 
grammar must be illustrated as it is taught, if it is ever to 
become a reality.”” The course was adapted to fit thoroughly 
the student for entrance to any college or university in the 
land.” 

Henry H. Horton, who later became the governor of the 
State of Tennessee, was added to the faculty of the Win- 
chester Normal as teacher of the grammar school in 1890. 
School teaching was rather distasteful to Mr. Horton, and he 
gave up the profession in a few years. During the same year 
Miss Ela Reid became teacher of English, history, and elocu- 
tion. Miss Portia Reid took charge of German, composition, 
and calisthenics, and Miss Bertha Zieber became the head of 
the art school.” 


72Facts from Mrs. Hopkins. 

Ninth Annual Catalogue (1886-87), p. 17. 

Facts supplied by Mrs. Hopkins. 

Facts supplied by Miss Lizzie Clark. 

“Facts supplied by Mrs. Hopkins. 

7L. S. Merriam, History of Higher Education in Tennessee (1893), 


p. 243. 
Eleventh Annual Catalogue (1888-89), p. 12. 
I bid., p. 27. 


“Original Manuscript by R. A. Clark. 
“Twelfth Annual Catalogue (1889-90), p. 5. 
827 dem. 

“8Tbid., p. 8. 

“Ibid, p. 14. 

SThid., p. 23. 

“Tbid., p. 14. 
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In 1890 and 1891 a large addition of twenty-two rooms and 
eight halls was made from public subscriptions amounting to 
&% 739.64, of which sum R. A. Clark donated $518, J. A. A” ‘7 
$210, Miss Lizzie Clark, $100, Miss Ela Reid, $100, H. 
Horton, $50, E. O. Kaserman, $65. The money was Bll 
pefore the buile ting was completed, and the teachers finished 
the work at the expense of about $4,000 during the years 
1889 to 1902.7 

During the scholastic year of 1891-92,~ four hundred and 
fifty-seven students were in attendance. This enrollment was 
the largest the school had ever had. At the beginning of the 
year, August 4, 1891, a course of military training for the 
povs aud a physical culture drill for the girls were introduced 
Although this exercise was optional, a large number of the 
students took advantage of the opportunity offered them. Thx 
faculty of the Normal desired their students to have “a 
strong body, a vigorous mind, and a sensitive conscience.” 
Captain George T. Barnes was the director of the military 
department.” 


In addition to the regular diploma of junior college standing, 
the collegiate degree of A.B. was granted in 1891. It was con- 
ferred on “such graduates of the Normal as shall have studied 
and passed satisfactory examinations upon the Latin language 
and literature (the entire course, six years), Greek language 
and literature (course, four years), or upon two of the modern 
languages (German, French, or Spanish, course of four 
years). The candidate must complete the course in at least 
two languages in addition to his own. He must also study 
and pass satisfactory examinations upon ancient history, uni- 
versal history, and English history; upon special English 
studies, such as a critical study of selected plays of Shake- 
speare, and the works ot Spenser and of Chaucer, and also 
upon biology.’ Che degree of B.S. was conferred on “such 
graduates of the Norma! as shall have studied and passed 
satisfactory examinations upon the Latin language (two years’ 
course), or upon German, French, or Spanish; upon Shake- 
speare’s plays, selected; upon universal history; and upon 


biology.” The degree was not granted to a student who had 
failed to receive 85 per cent, either in classwork or on ex- 
amination.” 


In 1892 Miss Mary E. Young with Miss Mary L. Stump 
succeeded Miss Lillis Bledsoe and Miss Josie Bivins in the 
music department. H. S. Shockley, with Miss Mollie Shockley 
as an assistant in typewriting and shorthand, became the head 
of the commercial school.” The next year Miss Ida Baugh 
was engaged to teach guitar.” 

During the scholastic year of 1893-94, steps were taken to 
obtain superior equipment for the geology and chemistry de- 
partments. In October, 1893, Mr. James Clark secured from 
the Chicago exhibit specimens from almost all parts of the 
world.“ Additional chemical apparatus was purchased for 
the laboratory also.” 

Miss Lou Henderson succeeded Henry Horton as head of 
the grammar school in 1894. Professor J. M. Bledsoe accepted 
the position of instructor of Latin, Greek, and German after 
the resignation of Professor Krauth.” Mr. Bledsoe taught 
languages at the Mary Sharp College during the years that 
he had been absent from the Normal faculty, and he had been 
the head of the Scottsboro Normal for about five years, dur- 
ing which period that school was considered one of the best.” 
Miss Nettie Carmack became an assistant in the piano depart- 
ment the same year.” 

In 1895 Professor C. H. Dye accepted the chair of natural 
and physical science. He was a graduate of Fort Edward 
Collegiate Institute, and received his Ph.B. and M.S. degrees 
at Wesleyan University, Connecticut. He spent the years 
1893-96 at the University of Chicago.” Miss Pearl Thomas 
was added to the music faculty as teacher of guitar the same 
year. loo 

Professor Dye resigned in 1898, and was succeeded by J. J. 
Stephens."" Dr. Stephens was educated at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institu‘e, Washington University, and the University of 
Virginia. He was professor of sciences in the Staunton Mili- 


“Original Manuscript by R. A. Clark. 
“Fourteenth Annual Catalogue (1891-92), p. 3. 
Wrbed., Ds..d 

“Tbid., p. 12. 

"Thirteenth Annual Catalogue (1890-91), p. 35. 
“Fourteenth Annual Catalogue (1891-92), p. 12. 








“Fifteenth Annual Catalogue (1892-93), p. 12. 
“Sixteenth Annual Catalogue (1893-94), p. 8. 


Fibid., n. 9. 
“Thid., e 4. 
“Tbid., 40. 


*Ser tock ane Annual Catalogue (1894-95), p. 
“Eighteenth Annual Catalogue (1895-96), pp. “3, 44. 
Ibid, p. 4. 

11 Twentieth Annual Catalogue (1897-98), p. 4. 


tary Institute for two years, and held the chair of science in 
Washington University for many years.’” 


E. G, Russell came to the Normal in 1897 to teach vocal 
music and voice cuitur He was assisted by Mrs. Ira B. 
Russel.“ The ilies - Miss Vella Handley became an 


assistant in Latin. Miss Nettie Gaines was selected as the 
head of the art department 

In 1899 Miss Alda Cambron filled the vacancy left by Miss 
Handley, and Mrs. Lillie Gowen accepted the position of 


eaching vocal music and voice culture and guitar."” In 1900 
Professor George A. Buist filled the chair of physical and 
natural science. He was a graduate of Furman University, 





ind received his master’s degree from 


\ 1 Vanderbilt University 
e spring of 1900 


Miss Lull Martin became the principal 
the music school in 1900, and taught piano and harmony, 
ocal, and guitar. Miss Ruth Morton taught stenography 
nd typewriting in the Normal the following year, and Miss 








Vella Handley assisted in chemistry."” In 1902 Miss Alice 
Thompson succeeded Miss Martin, and introduced mandolin 
into the music department.”” The next year Alice Porter 


Clark became an assistant in Latin and Greek, and Emmons 
Hudson assisted in Latin. Nathan Walker Hale and Jesse 
Clide Baldwin were assistants in the chemical laboratory." 

Che catalogue of 1904-05 lists the following as instructors: 
Emmons Hudson, Latin, Greek, and civics; Mary D. Norton, 
Latin and primary history; Bessie Miner, Greek; Jennie 
Clark and Nelle Willis, primary department.’ 

The A.M. degree was conferred on those who, having ob- 
tained an A.B. degree, did advanced and research work along 
certain lines. More detailed information regarding this de- 
gree could be obtained by applying to the president and to 
the professors in charge of the several departments." 

The study hall was one of the main features of the Normal. 
It was used for study by the students who were not engaged 
in recitation during any period. Chapel exercises at opening 
and closing of school were also held in this room. The study 
hall was a large room, which could be entered through six 
doors. It had twelve large windows, with double transoms 
over four of the doors. The room was eighty feet long and 
forty feet wide. It was supplied with improved patent desks. 
The room was heated and properly ventilated at all times. 
The light was so arranged as to fall in the most satisfactory 
manner for the protection of the pupils’ eyes while engaged 
in study.’ 

Every student who was left in the study room was placed 
upon his honor, so far as related to his action, to keep the 
best of order. Students were required to maintain perfect con- 
duct, not merely in the interest of others in the room, but to 
fix their own habits of constant a‘tention to duty. In this 
they learned to regard the rights of others, to control them- 
selves, and to measure their powers of attention and concen- 
tration by their application during each period of forty minutes 
allotted to” study. They were taught lessons of self-govern- 
ment, self-respect, respect for the rights and privileges of 
others, and a due regard for rightful authority.’ 

In 1908 Harry Henderson Clark, Professor R. A. Clark’s 
son, joined the faculty of the Winchester Normal as professor 
of history, English, and pedagogics, and Mac Charles Taylor 
took the chair of sciences. The younger daughter of Profes- 
sor Clark, Miss Anna Clark, who later married Coach B. H. 
Moore of L. S. U. fame, became an assistant in Latin, and 
her cousin, Miss Jennie Clark, an assistant in the primary 
department. Miss Carrie Shook acted as principal of the 
department of music, and» Mrs. M. E. Wooldridge, the art 
department.” 

The Winchester Normal was to open in the fall of 1909 
as was customary, but Professor Clark was forced by ill 
health to resign the presidency of the school in June, 1909. 
There was no one to qualify as president, and to fill the 
vacancy left by Professor Clark; consequently, the doors of 
the school remained shut. The building was later leased to 
Colonel C. R. Endsley and to Professor Lowry, who estab- 


"[bid., p. 52. 
“Ibid., p. 4. 
“STwenty-First Annual Catalogue (1898-99), 
“Twenty-Second Annual Catalogue (1899- 1500), 
"Twenty-Third Annual Catalogue (1900-01), p 
Truth and Herald, Franklin County, March” Hy 1934. 
STwenty-Third Annual Catalogue (1900-01), p. 4. 
1 Twenty-Fourth Annual Catalogue (1901-02), p. 3. 
ye wenty-Fifth Annual Catalogue (1902-03), p. 5. 
wenty-Sixth Annual Catalogue (1903-04), p. 3. 
2Twenty-Seventh Annual Catalogue (1904-05), p. 3. 
8 Twenty. Sixth Annual Catalogue (1903-04), p. 15. 
'44nnouncement (1905-06), p. 8. 
57 dem. 
16Announcement (1908-09), p. 15. 
“Facts from Miss Lizzie Clark. 
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lished the Endsley Preparatory School in Winchester, where 
Professor Clark taught Bible until his death in 1913." After- 
wards Colonel Endsley gave up the school in Winchester, and 
became the head of the Tennessee Military Institute at Sweet- 
water, Tennessee. 

The students of the Winchester Normal have not only met 
with marked success in active life, but those who have entered 
professional schools and universities have taken the highest 
rank. It is said that, in one of the Eastern universities, the 
Winchester Normal College had proportionally more honor 
men than any other school in the nation." 

Among the prominent educators who attended the Winches- 
ter Normal are Professor Harry Clark, who is at present 
superintendent of schools in Knoxville; Alfred Lyons, presi- 
dent of Murfreesboro Teachers College ; Alfred J. Brandon, 
who acted as head of the Brandon School at Shelbyville, and 
whose son is principal of the Central High School in Nash- 
ville; Nat Francis, who was an honor man at Yale, and who 
is now engaged as a tutor at that university; the late Henry 
H. Horton, who was governor of the State of Tennessee; 
Mrs. John M. Hopkins, the daughter of Professor Terrill, 
who with her husband founded a school at Lake Placid, New 
York; Miss Lizzie Clark, the sister of Professor Clark, who 
is an excellent primary teacher; and Miss Agnes Morris, who 
is at present a member of the Board of Education at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. : 

Other remarkable students who have become prominent in 
afterlife are Miss Bessie Drake of Winchester, a grand- 
daughter of Captain Dofield, who is a successful nursery 
woman; Henderson Jacoway, one of the most popular men 
that the Little Rock district of Arkansas ever sent to Con- 
gress, who is now engaged in the practice of law in Arkansas ; 
and Vergil Bouldin, his brother-in-law, who is a Supreme 
Judge of Alabama. 


‘STdem, 
Announcement (1909-10). 


Forgotten Children 


NORMAN FROST, Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee 


And then there entered a thought unto them, which of them 
should be the greater. But Jesus seeing the thoughts of their 
heart, took a child and set him by him, and said unto them: 
Whosoever shall receive this child in my name, receiveth me; 
and whosoever shall receive me; receiveth him that sent me. 
For he that is the lesser among you all is the greater—St. 
Luke 9: 46-48 

And there was at my side a visitor from a far-off 
place, and we saw, as it were, a reflection from a pure 
stream of water, a great multitude of children. And 
they were from the states of the Sunny Southland, 
where nature’s noblemen reside, and the glorious com- 
monwealths cherish their rights to do that which is 
right in their own eyes without dictation from any 
human authority. And there were in Alabama about 
810,000; and in Arkansas 560,000; and in Florida 
378,000; and in Georgia 894,000; and in Kentucky 
750,000; and in Louisiana 606,000; and in Maryland 
400,000 ; and in Mississippi 610,000; and in Missouri 
860,000; and in North Carolina over a million; and 
in Oklahoma 695,000; and in South Carolina 590,000; 
and in Tennessee 750,000; and in Texas over a million 
and a half; and in Virginia 716,000; and in West 
Virginia 520,000. In all, nigh unto 12,000,000 chil- 
dren. And some of the little girls wore gingham 
dresses that were starched and smelled sweetly of the 
bacon rind that had greased the iron wherewith the 
dresses had been ironed, and some, alas, wore dirty 
dresses that smelled none too sweetly of many other 
things. And some of the children were white, and 
some were black ; some were rich, and some were poor ; 





some were well, while some were ill-nourished and 
sickly. But all were children, and what they might 
become, no man could say. 

And this visitor from afar said, 
forgotten children.” 

And I replied, “Not so, for their parents love them 
dearly, and have made great sacrifices to build and 
maintain for them schools where they may learn the 
truth which shall make them free.” 

And the visitor said, “Yea.” 

And straightway we stood upon a site, in a fair 
city, which had been purchased from a city council- 
‘man at an exorbitant price, whereon will be erected 
a school building when PWA funds become available, 
and the workmen will be paid NRA wages for short 
hours, and all the materials will fly the Blue Eagle, 
and the architect is a friend of the powers that be. 
And the visitor said, “And is all this for the benefit of 
the children?” Then I admitted that there might be 
a little graft, and that the unemployed (who vote) 
must also be aided. 

3ut I reminded my visitor that the teachers really 
are the heart of the school, and that they are render- 
ing unselfish service. 

And the visitor said, “Yea?” 

And straightway we were with the board of edu- 
cation in a city not too far away, and they were hay- 
ing a meeting, and selected sixteen new teachers, and, 
lo, eleven of these were relatives of the members of 
the board. And I said, “But think of all the noble 
teachers who have kept the schools open while their 
pay was months behind, and none too much when and 
if they got it.” 

And the visitor said, “Yea? And what chance 
would those teachers have had of any pay, ever, if 
they had done otherwise?” 

And I said, “But this is a depression, and when that 
is over, we will again care for the children and their 
schools.” 

And the visitor said, “Yea?” 

And straightway we were in the halls of the legis- 
lature of Tennessee where a committee was busily at 
work, threatening to reduce the appropriations for the 
teachers colleges, so that more than half of the teach- 
ers, who have had less than two years of training to 
teach children, may have no more chance to improve 


“Alas, these poor, 


their training, even if they should wish to do so when 
there could be no more requirements for certification. 
And there were some parents there to protest, and 
more teachers. But no man paid heed to the teachers, 
for that many believed them to be concerned only 
because of their jobs which were in danger. And 
the liquor interests were there, all ready to give the 
schools (including the teachers whose jobs are in dan- 
ger, and the board members who want something for 
their relatives, and the architects, and the workmen) 
a little money if the school people would let them sell 
whisky. And every quart of whisky sold will increase 
the danger that the children will be run over, or keep 
some little girl’s dress from being starched and ironed 
with an iron that smelleth sweetly, or make some sick 
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child more sick, or some well child sick, and will add 
to the self-indulgence of parents who are already over 
self-indulgent. 

And the visitor said, “Behold the sacrifices that are 
being made by loving parents and teachers for the 
benefit of these children. Alas, these poor, forgotten 
children.” 

And I would have taken my visitor to happier scenes, 
but I thought of Louisiana, and I said no; and of 
Arkansas, and said no; and of Georgia, and said no. 
And having said sixteen noes, one for each of the glo- 
rious commonwealths of the Sunny Southland, I be- 
thought me of other sections of our republic. And 
some of them were about the same, and some a little 
better. But none of them much better. And I said, 
“Alas, these poor, forgotten children.” Then I said 
to my visitor, “Is there then no hope?” 

And he said, “It may be that some of the parents 
may be aroused, and that some of the teachers who 
really love children may find the courage to speak the 
truth, even though their jobs be in danger. If this 
should happen, then some of these children will be 
remembered.” 

a 


The Knoxville High School Broadcasts 
Programs Daily 


S. BOYD PARKER, Teacher in the Knoxville High School 


Sponsored by its parent-teacher association, the 
Knoxville High School broadcasts from its building a 
thirty-minute program each morning school is in ses- 
sion. For three years this high school broadcast one 
program each week from a local broadcasting station, 
and beginning last September a half-hour program 
has been presented from the high school building. 


P.-T. A. Finances 


Seeing a splendid opportunity for extending the 
scope of work of the high school, the enterprising 
parent-teacher association assumed responsibility for 
bearing the expense of equipping and maintaining a 
broadcasting studio in the high school building. 
Through the courtesy and cooperation of a local broad- 
casting station, an equipment was installed which 
makes it possible to broadcast from the school studio 
or from the auditorium platform. Thus on chapel 
days visiting speakers and large musical organizations 
may be heard from the auditorium, and from the 
studio smaller clubs may broadcast. 


Interest Increases . 


Friends of the high school were asked to make con- 
structive suggestions and criticism. Many valuable re- 
sults followed. Soom after starting the daily broad- 
cast, a vote was taken of the student body, and the 
tally showed more than 700 students reported that 
parents or friends were “listening in.” 


Educational Value 
The broadcasting project is proving to be one of 
the most valuable forward movements undertaken in 


The work of the actual 
broadcasting is done by the students, who enjoy this 
and profit by the experience. Under the supervision 
of faculty members, all talks, papers, and musical 
numbers are carefully rehearsed after being prepared 
and timed. 

Through the radio hour parents and other listeners 
have been informed of the school’s work and activities, 
and have been daily kept in touch with the interests 
of this large student body. Busy friends and in- 
terested parents, who have found it impossible to visit 
the high school, have discovered through the radio 
hour just what is being done in dramatics, public 
speaking, and music. The Student Council, the school 
paper, and like projects have been able to better ac- 
quaint the public with their work. Departments of 
the regular curricula have had their special work dis- 
cussed. Publicity has been given athletic events, spe- 
cial entertainments, and other school projects of pub- 
lic interest. 


the Knoxville High School. 


Chapel 

Knoxville High School takes pride in its chapel 
The very best speakers and the very best 
musical artists, both local and visiting, are heard at 
chapel. Through our new broadcasting facilities these 
educational and enjoyable programs are heard by 
parents and friends. ‘This has served to bring the 
work and activities of the school to the attention of 
citizens and friends. 

The school orchestra, the school band, the school 
chorus, and glee clubs have presented some of the best 
chapel programs. Before the microphone speakers 
and musicians alike are inspired to do their very best, 
thus not only pleasing the radio listeners, but also 
improving the chapel programs. 


programs. 


Promotion Policies 

Efficiently organized and actively interested, a rep- 
resentative faculty committee has charge of arrang- 
ing, preparing, supervising, and presenting the pro- 
grams. Members of the radio committee are S. B. 
Parker, chairman ; Miss Mabel Broady, assistant chair- 
man; Miss Emma Becton, publicity; C. A. Browning, 
equipment ; E. H. Hamilton, music; Oscar Sams, dra- 
matics; Guerrant Tatem, home economics programs. 
Skeleton programs, giving dates and names of partici- 
pants, are printed and given the students to take home 
on the first of each month. Numerous other teachers 
cooperate in presenting programs by training students 
for the parts. Many programs have been arranged 
and prepared to place emphasis upon the seven cardi- 
nal principles of education. Character building themes 
have been presented. Special weeks observed in edu- 
cational circles, such as Health Week, Book Week, 
and Educational Week, have been sources from which 
material has been used in the radio hour. Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and other nationally observed days, 
provided opportunity for special presentations. 

Three senior boys, chosen in a competitive “try- 
out,” announce the radio programs. This affords 
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splendid training and experience, not alone in radio 
announcing, but in public program presentation. 

That the students may be encouraged to appreciate 
worth-while programs, a carefully prepared schedule 
of the very best regular programs from many stations 
is placed in the hands of all students at intervals. 


Future Plans 

A Radio Broadcasting Club is being organized in 
the Knoxville High School. The immediate purpose 
of this organization is to cement the growing enthusi- 
asm now being aroused in the project and to place 
additional responsibility on the students. Pioneering 
in broadcasting high school curricular and extracurric- 
ular activities by its loyal student body is the prin- 
cipal objective of this new feature of the Knoxville 
High School program. 


Making Class Night ‘Different’ 
CARRIE BOALS, Alamo, Tennessee 

For several years the task of directing the senior 
Class Night or Class Day Program has been mine. 
The first year I allowed the seniors to get help wher- 
ever they could and rather produce the program in 
the old manner of reading the history, class will, 
prophecy, requiring only the salutatorian and valedic- 
torian to memorize their speeches. No one was inter- 
ested in hearing a poor speech read. The audience 
became smaller and smaller. Something had to be 
done to create an interest in this one night of frolic 
in which seniors are the dominant characters. 

A happy idea struck me. Why not dramatize the 
class program and have a central idea or theme to be 
used throughout the program? In 1932 we used 
Health as the subject, but it was so experimental that 
nothing complimentary can be said about it. 

In 1933 the class voted to use Citizenship for a sub- 
ject. With the help of a carpenter and an interior 
decorator we made the stage look like a sailship. The 
Hag on this ship carried the name The Alamo. Seats 
were placed on this stage to appear as deck chairs. 
The class wore sport clothes and a few of the boys 
wore navy suits. The president of the class wore a 
suit to represent a captain’s suit. ‘The class entered 
from back of the auditorium and went on the ship 
from the gangway made by a plank being placed from 
the floor to the stage. Each member carried a suit- 
case, magazines, flowers, or a pet to resemble going 
on a voyage. As the class entered, the orchestra played 
Anchors Away. The class rose and sang one stanza 
and chorus. 

Conversation then started concerning the destination 
of each voyager. Some were going to certain definite 
places, and others didn’t know where they were going. 
The hostess of the ship then came out and welcomed 
the passengers and wished each a happy time—the 
salutatorian speech. 

History.—A series of radiograms that the captain 
had received concerning each passenger was read by 
a student. 


ee ee re ee ee oon ewe ren wom 


Invitation to Neptune-——A herald announced that 
they were approaching the equator, and that each pas- 
senger who had never crossed it would have to be 
presented to Neptune and his court. A throne was 
back of ship and Neptune (a senior dressed 
to represent him) came and required several hazing 
stunts of the boys. . 

The Prophecy. 
wheel of fortune and picking a piece of paper from 


As the 


placed on 


This was done by a girl turning a 
¢ S s 


each stop and reading each senior’s future. 
wheel was turned she repeated : 

“Turn, turn, O wheel, 

Turn round and round 

Without a pause, without a sound, 

And as you turn, 

You shall be bound 

Each classmate’s future to expound.” 

Poem.—A poet was discovered among the pas- 
sengers and induced to read some of his verses. 

Oration ——A lawyer wanted to speak and used for 
his subject The Voyage of Life. 

Class Fool——The Class Fool made fun of the lawyer 
and wanted to try his oration. He spoke a parody 
on Hamlet’s soliloquy in an affected style. 

At this point the bell for departure rang. The 
captain explained that the ship would leave in ten 
minutes. One senior wanted to make a will before 
leaving port. 
will in dictation. 

(Last Bell Rings.)—The students became excited 
about leaving. The captain calmed them with a speech 
which was the valedictory—The Stars by Which to 
Steer. 

Closing song, l’arewell to Thee. 

Slow curtain. 


\ passenger volunteered to take the 


This made a very touching climax, especially to 
fond mothers and fathers who realized what it meant 
for their children to leave home for college. The 
salutatory, history, poem, oration, and valedictory were 
the outgrowth of themes in senior English. Some 
had been written “and corrected several times before 
final approval. But they were not the product of 
some lawyer, doctor, or teacher in the town. 


A New Tribunal for the Problem Boy 
A. E. DARRAH, Principal, Ross School, Nashville, Tennessee 
That there is a better way of dealing with the prob- 

lem boy than by means of the juvenile court has 

reached the point of successful demonstration in the 

Nashville public schools. 

Visit the Attendance Adjustment Department, cen- 
trally located, any Saturday morying between the 
hours of nine and ten o’clock, and you will witness 
the functioning of a tribunal for dealing with the 
delinquencies of that class of boys whose rearing for 
various causes is sadly at fault—in need of adjust- 
ment, if you please. 

For dignity of procedure, for dispatch in handling 
cases, and, best of all, for effectiveness measured by 
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results obtained, the man at the helm, the man respon- 
sible for the new mechanism, has proven himself the 
man of the hour. 

The novelty of this whole situation is the more 
striking when we consider that the head of the schools, 
upon whom devolves so many seemingly more impor- 
tant duties, should choose to give his personal atten- 
tion to a heretofore culpably neglected duty, that a 
less mindful school officer would delegate to some sub- 
ordinate. 

The writer, upon hearing of the new deal inaugu- 
rated in the interests of maladjusted youth, attended 
a session in order that he might the better inform 
himself by observing the effect upon the little fellows 
who were summoned to appear before the superin- 
tendent. 

The immediate environment was one of dignity, in- 
spiring, uplifting; in fact, the very antithesis of a 
juvenile courtroom. Surely, this is practical psychol- 
ogy applied to teaching. 

At the head of a massive table sat the superintend- 
ent, next to him, on his right, sat the offending youth, 
then his parent; on: his left sat the attendance officers, 
and, last, the principal of the school where the lad 
attended—when he did attend. 

The dignity and decorum of the attendance officers 
would do credit to the officers of any superior tribunal 
in the land. Each one, when called upon, stood, and 
in a voice clear but low-pitched read his charge, and 
resumed his seat. 

In the meantime, the boy’s attitude has undergone 
a complete transformation ; instead of the insolent air 
he assumed at the beginning, he now has the look of 
a penitent seeking forgiveness for his misusings of 
privileges enjoyed by all normal children. So much 
has he changed that, under the superb skill of the 
questioner, the superintendent, he confesses his inner- 
most reason for his unconventional conduct and prom- 
ises faithfully to perform all duties required of him 
by parent and teacher and to report to his superin- 
tendent at intervals of ten days until relieved. 

The school year is more than half spent and this 
new method of dealing with maladjusted youth has 
proven to be of superior merit. 

Truancy has met its Waterloo; vandalism in the 
form of destruction of school property by night has 
been checked in a like ratio; and the morale of the 
whole system has been strengthened. 

The example of the head of the schools, thinking 
it not only right and proper, but his bounden duty to 
give his personal attention to such matters, has stimu- 
lated every principal and every teacher in the system 
to limit the cases referred to him to the irreducible 
minimum. 


Denver or Bust! 
S. L. RAGSDALE, Humes High School, Memphis, Tennessee 
Arrangements have been made with the Missouri 


Pacific Railroad Company for an all-expense tour to 
the National Education Association Convention to be 


held June 30-July 5, and it is about the biggest bar- 
gain in transportation that any one could expect to 
get for the money. 

The plan is to leave Memphis, Saturday, June 29, 
at 8:00 A.M. for Kansas City via the picturesque 
White River route. Experienced travelers consider 
the scenic beauty of the Missouri Ozarks superior to 
any section of the United States. Harold Bell Wright, 
although not the discoverer, was the greatest cham- 
pion of the region. His “Shepherd of the Hills” has 
lifted the region into immortality and has woven a 
romantic theme into the background of this country. 
Luncheon and dinner will be provided on dining cars. 

Leaving Kansas City at 9:40 P.M., the schedule 
provides for a night ride through the plains of Kansas, 
reaching eastern Colorado early the next morning. 
While breakfast is being served on the dining car, 
there will be an opportunity to view the Colorado 
Rockies from a distance while en route to Colorado 
Springs. On arrival at Colorado Springs on Sunday, 
June 30, at 11:45 A.M., a motor trip is planned over 
the Mesa High Drive through the Garden of the Gods 
to Manitou, Colo., where luncheon will be served, 
after which a delightful trip will be made on Sunday 
afternoon to the summit of Pikes Peak. After the 
return from Pikes Peak the party will motor through 
Colorado City to Colorado Springs and enjoy dinner 
at the Antlers Hotel. 

After leaving Colorado Springs at 6:50 P.M. over 
the Denver & Rio Grande on Sunday, June 30, those 
who have taken advantage of the all-expense tour will 
reach Denver at 9:00 P.M. and be transferred to the 
headquarters hotel, which will be the Brown Palace, 
the Shirley-Savon, or the Albany, where rooms with 
bath will be assigned for the stay in Denver, July 1-5, 
inclusive. 

On the return trip the plan is to leave Denver over 
the Denver and Rio Grande at 3:00 P.M. and arrive 
in Memphis over the Missouri Pacific, July 6, at 10:15 
P.M. All meals will be provided on diner between 
Denver and Memphis. 

Those who desire to economize can use the de 
luxe air-conditioned coach equipment, the total cost, 
including all meals to and from Denver, sight-seeing 
in Colorado Springs and Manitou, with trip to the 
summit of Pikes Peak, together with room and bath 
at one of Denver’s leading hotels during the N.E.A. 
convention, will be $53.00. This is based on two peo- 
ple to the room at the hotel. 

For those desiring to use standard Pullman accom- 
modations, including each item of expense as shown 
above, the following rates will apply: 


Two people to lower berth_..--------- ~-each $68.20 
One person to lower berth_....------.------ 72.50 
Three people to drawing room---------- each 78.50 


The limit for the tickets mentioned above is six- 
teen days, but any one desiring to remain longer can 
have the privilege by paying $7.15 if the owner has 
a Pullman ticket, or $14.25 if he has a coach ticket. 
This will extend the time of staying in Denver until 
October 31. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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“The wltimate settlement of all questions of the future, 
whether administration or finance or of true nationality of 


sentiment, depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. It is vain to hope for success of a free government 
without the means of insuring the intelligence of those who 
are the source of power.’—HAyeEs. 

WHY DID THEY DO IT? 

On April 22 the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly 
passed what is generally known as the Blanken Bill, the 
same being H. B. 706. Immediately following its pas- 
sage it was signed by the governor and so became law. 
In order that the readers of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
may know what this act does, it is published herein: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, That certificates of qualification of teach- 
ers in public schools which are valid for the scholastic year 
1934-35 be, and the same are hereby declared to be, valid 
certificates of qualification for the scholastic years 1935-36 and 
1936-37. It is the intent and purpose of this act to render 
valid for the scholastic years 1935-36 and 1936-37 all certifi- 
cates of teachers which are valid during the scholastic year 
1934-35, without the requirement that the holders thereof com- 
plete any additional work or comply with any additional re- 
quirements. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, That this act take effect 
from and after its passage, the public welfare requiring the 
same. 

Why was this act passed? The teachers of the state 
generally did not want it. For more than four years 
now the Tennessee Education Association has con- 
demned vigorously this practice. The teachers them- 
selves, as an organization, have advocated higher 
standards for teachers, not lower. This type of legis- 
lation is based on the false notion that the school exists 
for the teacher rather than for the child. This particular 
act simply makes it possible for approximately one- 
fourth of the elementary teaching positions in the state 
to be filled by the poorest trained and most inexperi- 
enced teachers in the state. 

The Tennessee Educational 
mended against this type of legislation. 
measure is a reflection on the teaching profession, an 
unpardonable sin against the childhood of the state, 
and a blow struck against the public welfare. 

If there be those who have sympathy for teachers 
because of the conditions under which they work, let 
this sympathy be expressed in different terms. Let their 
compensation’ be sufficient to insure a living wage. 
Lowering standards of qualification or suspending the 
enforcement of existing standards is no compensation 
for the conscientious teacher and lessens the efficiency 


of the public schools. It is high time that legislators 


Commission recom- 


The entire 


understand that the extension of the period of the 
validity of certificates of teachers is no guarantee of 
fitness or of qualifications of teachers to teach. 

Alas, the crimes committed in the name of the 
general welfare! Why did they do it? 


MORE AND MORE ON LESS AND LESS 

There are 200,000 more pupils in the United States 
to be taught than last year; 1,200,000 more than in 
1930; and yet, unpaid teachers’ salaries and outstand- 
ing warrants and certificates of indebtedness amount 
to over $100,000,000, and the money spent on schools 
for the current year (1934-35) will be $475,000,000 
less than in 1930. 

Democracy in America is in the crucible. Current 
social, economic, and political problems demand more, 
not less, education for all the people. 


* 
SCHOOL FINANCES 


During recent years it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that the state must assume a.larger share of the 
cost of maintaining the public schools if Tennessee 
is to have a uniform system of public education. Dur- 
ing the last two years a comprehensive survey of the 
school system was made. The commission making 
this survey recommended as an initial step in the estab- 
lishment of an adequate and definite financial policy for 
the schools that the state assume approximately seventy 
per cent (70%) of the cost of the elementary school 
program and about thirty per cent (30%) of the cost 
of the high school program. When the Sixty-Ninth 
General Assembly met in January of this year the 
recommendations of the Educational Commission to- 
gether with the data on which they were based were 
placed in the hands of each member of that body. And 
yet nothing has been done about the matter. 

There seem to be three problems in the way of a 
sane and adequate fiscal policy for public education in 
the state. First, there is apparent little concern on the 
part of the public relative to definite and adequate 
financial support of the schools ; second, there seems to 
be fear on the part of the legislature with respect to 
the passage of a_revenue-producing measure such as 
the sales tax ; and, in the third place, there is confusion 
and difference of opinion as to the best method of dis- 
tribution of state funds when and if they are raised. 

The only way to handle this problem is for the state 
to assume complete responsibility for the minimum 
school program and leave the local unit free to do what 
it can and will over and above the program furnished 
by the state. 

In the long run, the state gets about what it pays for. 
If the people want good schools, they must express a 
willingness to pay for them. Public education is for 
the good of all the people and must be supported by 
all the people. e 


THE PUBLIC FORUM 
Nashville has twice this year given opportunity to 
its citizens to meet and discuss matters of vital gen- 
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were 


On both occasions a representative 
audience was present and showed a live interest in the 
problems under discussion. On December 6, 1934, 
the Business and Professional Women of Nashville 
held an open forum on education. Then again on 
March 24, 1935, under the leadership of Dr. Barnette, 
of Searritt College, and in cooperation with certain 
state and local officials, a second meeting was held. 
This latter meeting dealt with financing the state gov- 
ernment. 

The public forum has great possibilities as an edu- 
cative force. School communities might use it to ad- 
vantage in connection with their public relations work. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE AT THE 
SEVENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF T.E.A., 
NASHVILLE, APRIL 20, 1935 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Tennessee Educa- 

tion Association: 


eral concern. 


The experiences*of this organization during recent 
years, and the facts and circumstances with which we 
are now confronted, all incline your Resolutions Com- 
mittee to preface its report with a rather specific 
though somewhat ‘restricted statement. of principles 
underlying public education. It has been the thought 
of the committee that appropriate and significant reso- 
lutions relating to the present and immediate future 
policies of this organization can best be expressed if 
certain fundamental concepts relating to the place of 
public education in a democratic state are constantly 
held in mind. 

Among these concepts are the following: 

I. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance. Hence, 
in a state whose political framework is based upon the 
theory that all men are created equal, there must be 
maintained some medium whereby knowledge may be 
generally diffused among all the people. With us this 
medium is the public school system. 

II. Ina system of public education, which is indis- 
pensable to the perpetuation of a democratic state, con- 
cern must be exercised at all times regarding the scope 
of that system, the content of its teaching, and the 
teaching personnel involved. 

(a) Public education must embrace in its scope all 
the children of all the people. In this respect it is 
distinctly a democratizing and stabilizing force. 


(b) It must not only be comprehensive with regard | 


to the people taught but also with relation to what is 
taught. 

(c) If a system of public education is to be effec- 
tive, the teacher employed in it must possess that 
quality of personality, that maturity of judgment, that 
breadth of experience which will not only enable him 
to impart information but also enable him to inspire 
and encourage youth. 

III. Since public education as a system has been 
instituted by society for the promotion of the general 
welfare we, as professional workers in that institution, 
hold that it is not only our privilege but our duty to 
point out to those supporting it both the conditions and 
needs of that institution. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

First, That we, the teachers of the State of Ten- 
nessee, urge upon the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly 
that the following program be insured to the children 
of the state: 

I. A minimum term of eight (8) months for all 
public elementary schools. 

II. A minimum term of nine (9) months for all 
public high schools. 

III. A reasonable single salary schedule for public 
school teachers based on training and experience. 

IV. A minimum of two (2) years of college train- 
ing for all beginning elementary teachers and four 
years of college training for all beginning high school 
teachers. 

V. The maintenance of the state university and all 
other state colleges on an efficient basis. 

Vl. We vigorously oppose the restriction of local 
initiative in the support of public education by legis- 
lative act. 

VII. In order to put the above program into imme- 
diate effect we favor the retention of: 

\. All existing appropriations for public education 
at all levels, and the raising of revenue, through ap- 
propriate measures, sufficient to meet these appropria- 
tions ; and, in addition 

B. Have the state assume a larger share of the cost 
of maintaining the public school system by appropriat- 
ing annually therefor, in addition to all appropriations 
now in effect, the amounts set out below and for the 
purposes indicated : 


1. For elementary schools_............... $4,000,000 
2. For high schools, =... ..a0224 50 ee 1,000,000 
3. For the state university and other state 
Es a Sayer Ne 550,000 
4. For state and local supervision, libraries, 
and conesGetien .... 0b ninacncminn 450,000 
Fee ee $6,000,000 


Second, That the teachers of the state perfect this 
organization until each teacher within the bounds of 
this state is an active member. We pledge ourselves 
to become more aggressive and more unified in our 
efforts to secure the passage of such measures as will 
insure a more uniform and more efficient school system 
for the children of this state. 

Third, We deplore the fact that the teachers of the 
state are forced to bear the brunt of the fight for better 
educational opportunity in this state. Public education 
is, or should be, the positive concern of all the people 
for the good of all the people. Hence, we hold it to be 
highly desirable that there be established a more whole- 
some, a more intelligent, and a more sympathetic re- 
lationship between the schools on the one hand and the 
people who support them on the other. 

Fourth, Since public education is universal in scope, 
we recommend that no private legislation be enacted 
which would in any way lessen or abridge the rights 
and privileges guaranteed to the children of the state 
under the general acts. 
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Fifth, We believe any lowering of the present re- 
quirements for teacher certification to be detrimental 
to the efficiency of the educational system; therefore, 
we deplore the method of extending certificates by 
legislation. 

Sixth, We urge that all teachers pay their poll taxes 
and, by the exercise of their franchise and influence, 
become positive participants in governmental affairs. 

Seventh, We again strongly recommend that pro- 
vision be made for the holding of a constitutional con- 
vention in this state at some date in the near future. 

Eighth, We commend most highly the work of 
those members of the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly 
who have caught the vision—who have sincerely and 
persistently devoted their time and ability to the im- 
provement of educational conditions in this state. 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE-JULY-AUGUST 


Major Subjects: 
Shorthand or Stenotypy, Bookkeeping, Accounting, Ac- 
countancy, Auditing, Typewriting 
Allied Subjects: 
Rapid Calculations, Penmanship, Spelling, English, Corre- 
spondence, Commercial Law, Library Bureau Filing, Dicta- 
phone, Multigraph, Mimeograph Operation 











You may make any desired combination. Competent 
faculty—pleasant quarters—modern equipment. 
Free employment service. 


FALL'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Nashville Established 1882 Tennessee 








WWWET 


CORRECT 
ENGLISH 


This popular series, used in over 9,000 schools, 
comprises an Introductory Course, a Second 
Course, and two books of Exercises, one for each 
course. For illustrations of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this series, send for new circular No. 633 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 











Ninth, We believe that the Congress of the United 


States should make an annual appropriation for edu- 
cation. We believe said appropriation should be made 
directly to the state, and that all control of educational 
agencies should remain in the hands of the local goy- 
ernments. 

Tenth, Realizing the evil effect of alcohol on the 
individual and society, we indorse the position taken 
by the Senate against “local option” for the state. We 
also commend the definite stand taken by Governor 
Hill McAlister against the legalization of liquor. 

Eleventh, We commend President C. H. Moore for 
his comprehensive statement of the activities of the 
Public Relations Committee of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association prior to and during the meeting of 
the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly; and, in addition, 
we indorse in principle the twelve-point program pro- 
posed by President Moore in his annual address for 
the guidance of this association for the immediate 
future. 

Twelfth, We commend Dr. P. P. Claxton and the 
Public Relations Committee, of which he is chairman, 
for their untiring efforts in bringing to the people of 
this state the conditions of public education and sug- 
gested remedial legislation. 

Thirteenth, We commend the East, Middle, and 
West Tennessee Education Associations for their 
splendid cooperation with the state organization in ap- 
propriating funds from their respective treasuries with 
which to defray the expenses of the Public Relations 
Committee. 

Fourteenth, In case the General Assembly should ad- 
journ without completing its work and it becomes 
necessary for the governor to call an extra session, we 
urgently request Governor McAlister to include in his 
call emergency fiscal legislation for education. 

Fifteenth, The thanks of the association are tendered 
the visiting speakers, music directors, and those par- 
ticipating on the programs; to the president of the As- 
sociation and other officers who have provided these 
splendid programs; to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and his corps of workers for the fine work done by 
them during the past months; to the executive secre- 
tary for his untiring efforts; to the Nashville press 
for giving publicity to the programs rendered at the 
general and sectional meetings; to the Nashville Wo- 
man’s Club and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women for entertainment provided the teachers; 
to the personal service committee and the boys and 
girls of the Scouts organizations who served so effici- 
ently as ushers at the general meetings ; to the hotels 
for the accommodations and courtesies they have ex- 
tended the members of the association; and to all 
others who may have contributed toward the success 
of this convention. 

(Signed) C. D. Curtis, Chairman 
W. E. Lowe 
RosBert MARSHALL 
(Miss) Peart DEEN 
(Miss) ANNE BEcK 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by the association, 
April 20, 1935. 
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par- Morristowa .........~- 51 51 100.0 Se 125 100.0 
. As- Cannon™ —..._- Pee ae 27 34.6 
hese Toul. ............ 20 1.755 67.8 Clay ---...-.--.----.- 83 83 100.0 
[uca- Res ae 129 129 100.0 
1e by *1934 teaching positions. De ial) 22-22. 2. us 112 112 100.0 
ecre- **Jonesboro included. Fentress* ______ Sei 105 8 7.6 
ITESS Second Congressional District PURE 3 ~ een ex 138 138 100.0 
; the ORGANIZATION Se, No. Holding J ND on inenans 102 81 79.4 
Wo- County: - Reeve Tea b soot EMOUEE 352 ne 151 151 100.0 
iver- a ae 133 133 100.0 Ee 100 100.0 
1eFs; ai 176 176 100.0 a aE 26 26 100.0 
and Campbell _____----_--- 230 230 100.0 Cees .. 50 121 75.6 
ffici- a 100 6 6.0 Pickett -.------------- 51 36 70.6 
otels ie eS ate 392 363 926 Piltmam ii ._.... ain Ion 199 100.0 
> eX- i fk S 77 0 0 Ruthnerford** _......02 202 202 100.0 
0 all i = 155 43 a9 7 Siete 2 322. ea 111 106 95.5 
cCess Lt = a 72 59.5 MEL: cntdisn caunciinde 94 88 93.6 
NE Mee 95 95 100.0 City: 
an al ae as OE. 110 110 100.0 Fayetteville» .......-_._ ll 11 100.0 
‘ae 157 0 0 ne eae 30 30 100.0 
RE SRR SYED aie 87 0 0 RII “nicnientyetairochaateieh 14 14 100.0 
City: j 
; SO ee eae eee 25 25 100.0 ee 1,787 88.4 
tion, POMS 60 Ss te 26 26 100.0 — #1934 t hi sis 
és 34 teaching positions. 
ping) 22 28 28 100.0 **\Murfreesboro included. 





























*1934 teaching positions. 
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P Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Paris, Tennessee 
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Fifth Congressional District Eighth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION 4 No. Holding ORGANIZATION mye No. Holding 
County: ‘Suva aTEA Cent County: ger a oy 
Davidson ._.........-- 390 390 100.0 a 119 26 21.8 
ES A ae ee 79 79 100.0 Dyer ~----------------+ 150 150 100.0 
Montgomery -.--.------ 129 129 100.0 ROE cn ciisinwenenmiint 269 206 76.6 
Robertson _.-___------ 130 95 73.1 i 83 100.0 
Stewart nea ee eae ee 90 76 84.4 Lake ..... ---—------- 50 50 100.0 
Ee ee ae ee 191 191 100.0 Lauderdale .-.......-- 107 107 100.0 
‘wrouedale ..2. 25... 32 32 100.0 re 194 133 68.6 
City: Tipton pista on esa tularensis 142 142 100.0 
Clarksville _...._______ 52 52 100.0 Weakley ...._..-.--.--- 234 199 84.8 
Nashville __---_------- 521 515 98. City: ; 
Springfield __________- 29 29 100.0 Dresden ~------------- 13 15 100.0 
Dyersburg ......--.--.- 45 45 100.0 
ae 1.643 1.588 96.6 Union City -.---- omic: ie 1 2.7 
Sixth Congressional District fotal_------------- 1,442 1,155 80.1 
, ee Vis Hecsiliesin Moana Per Ninth Congressional District 
oictide ee Ss. se. Com ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
Cneatham ...........-. 74 69 93.2 County: gy me 5 wg Fin 
ND il saitpinictimmnrnionne 13. 133 100.0 Shelby 226 226 100.0 
I eeisice ia shitpeie lps ascinap 137 97 70.8 City: 
ee 109 109 100.0 Memphis ____-------_- 720 685 87.6 
ee 46 9 19.5 
seamegereys ...........- 93 2 2.1 Total _______- ______ 1,006 911 90.5 
ee Oe 206 192 93.2 
IY iti bays sins 47 47 100.0 Institutional Associations 
NN a, ee 192 192 100.0 No. Holding 
octal sces 60 60 100.0 Name of Institution: — “nptoyed inTeECA. Cent 
I ai teeta shnacnhemcenehsosote 102 102 100.0 Austin Peay Normal__---- 16 14 87.5 
Williamson** __.. ~~. 134 134 100.0 Bob Jones College----- ames. ie Fs 100.0 
David Lipscomb College... 26 26 100.0 
pl ee lene 1,333 1,146 85.9 Johnson City Business 
*1934 teaching positions. College > pleti a nis . 
**Franklin included. Peabody College _..--.--No Data 39 
Private School Association, 
Seventh Congressional District Chattanooga -~_------- No Dats 26 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding State Dept. of Education-_ 49 21 42.9 
County: No. Teachers Mowbentie an State Teachers College 
ae 112 112 100.0 jooneon City ...<...... 38 38 100.0 
| a ee 188 188 100.9 tate Teachers College, 
| ae 71 71 100.0 Murfreesboro ~_------- 34 34 100.0 
Denies 87 64 73.5 State Teachers College, 
| ee 79 79 100.0 BGG. - no ncnscnsee= 56 56 100.0 
ieee 130 130 100.9 [enn. Industrial School_-- 18 18 100.0 
ES ER SS ee es 114 114 100.0 Tenn. School for the Blind. 20 20 100.0 
SRetievenn ss 163 163 100.9 Tenn. Polytechnic Institute 27 27 100.0 
eae 154 154 100.9 University of Tennessee--- 175 117 66.9 
ite 150 150 100.9 U. T. Junior College_----- 12 12 100.0 
aie 150 150 100.9 Ward-Belmont School__--No Data 25 
City: Webb School -_---------- 7 7 100.0 
Jackson* wenn -n------- 84 79 94.0 ee Data not 510 
=o 38 38 100.0 complete 
SSS 1,520 1,492 98.1 Hag ges _ 
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Recapitulation 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membership Per 


Employed in T.E 


Counties and Cities: BE. A. Cent Rank 





First District ........ 2,587 1,755 67.8 9 
Second District __-_-- 2,598 1,897 73.0 7 
Third District -__---- 2,050. 1,473 71.9 8 
Fourth District _.-_--2,021 1,787 88.4 4 
Pitth Wistrict’ 222... 1,643 1,588 96.6 2 
Sixth District -------1,333 1,146 85.9 5 
Seventh District ___-- 1,520 1,492 98.1 1 
Eighth District------- 1,442 1,155 80.1 6 
Ninth District ....... 1,006 911 90.5 3 
cee eae 16,200 13,204 81.5 
Institutions _.------- —— 510 
Individuals ..-.....-- 24 


GRAND TOTAL. 13,738 


It is interesting to note that the Seventh Congres- 
sional District changed its rank from third in 1934 to 
first in 1935. This district succeeded in enrolling all 
of its white teachers save 28 in the T. E. A. The Fifth 
District, it will be observed, changed its rank from 
first in 1934 to second in 1935. This district, however, 
lacked only 55 white teachers of enrolling its entire 
potential membership. 


Denver or Bust! 
(Continued from page 15) 
The first-class summer tourist rates from other Ten- 
nessee points are as follows: 


Los 
Angeles 

Denver, Yellowstone San 
Colo. Nat'l Park Francisco 
From Memphis ~-----$35.85 $56.50 $ 85.15 
From Nashville ~___- 42.00 62.35 92.40 
From Chattanooga ___ 48.10 68.45 - 98.50 
From Knoxville _---~ 50.20 70.50 100.75 
From Bristol __---_-- 55.40 73.85 107.35 


The standard lower berth rate from Memphis to 
Denver is $7.25, upper $5.80. The parlor car seat 
rate from Memphis to Kansas City is $2.00, and the 
lower berth from Kansas City to Denver is $4.25, 
upper $3.40. 

Every teacher owes it to himself to travel as much 
as he can, and the teachers of Denver and Colorado 
have extended a most cordial welcome to come and 
be their guests during this great convention. Plans 
for all kinds of entertainment are being made under 
the direction of A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
the Denver schools, and chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of the Colorado teachers. Make your 
reservation early with S. L. Ragsdale, N.E.A. director, 
Humes High School, Memphis, Tennessee, or with 
T. D. Moss, Missouri Pacific Railroad, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 
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“I know of nothing that will arouse as much 
art enthusiasm in a community as your collec- 
tion of pictures.” 


So Says a Tennessee Teacher 
Who Has Had One of Our 


EDUCATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITS 


COMPRISING THE FINEST RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE MAS- 
TERPIECES OF GREAT ARTISTS 


The same invaluable experience for your stu- 
dents is available through our simple plan for 
procuring, as well as enjoying, copies of these 
reproductions for your school at no expense to 
the general school fund. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVA- 
TION NOW FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1935-1936 


We can also supply over 400 miniature subjects 
for your Picture Study classes. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 


You Will Findin... 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION 


By 


DUTCH, FARNUM, FOSTER, 
KIRBY AND LEMOS 


A complete, modern Course of Instruction in 
all those phases of Art which are generally con- 
sidered practical for the elementary grades, in- 
cluding— 
COLOR 
DESIGN 
DRAWING 
LETTERING 


CONSTRUCTION 
o 


If you are not using these books in your school 
now, plan to introduce them in 1935 and 1936. 
Practical Drawing Books, and the service that 
accompanies their use by the students, will pro- 
duce worth-while results in School Art. 








PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Standardizing the Elementary Schools of Tennessee 


His TENNESSEE Educa- ROBERT LEE THOMAS close of school. The school will be 
tional Commission reported State Supervisor of Elementary Schools lassitied on the basis of the final 
that “within the past fifteen Nashville, Tennessee score. It is proposed to approve 


years attention has been given to _ ie 


the standardization of high schools 

in the various states, while very little consistent effort 
has been exerted to develop state standards for ele- 
mentary schools. It is imperative that standards be 
formulated for elementary schools in Tennessee if 
they are to keep pace with high school development. 
The State Board of Education should be empowered 
to formulate necessary standards for elementary 
schools and to see that these standards are observed.”? 

A study of the holding power and achievement 
records of the 6,141 elementary schools in the state 
reveals the urgent need for improving this important 
level of our public school system. 

The present school law in Tennessee makes it the 
duty of the Commissioner of Education “to recom- 
mend courses of study for rural elementary schools 
and rules and regulations for their standardization and 
for the promotion of pupils in such schools, subject to 
the approval of the State Board of Education.’ 

The present school law also provides that “pupils 
completing the eighth grades in approved elementary 
schools shall be given a certificate of promotion to the 
first year of the high school. Ne elementary school 
shall be approved unless it follows the state graded 
course of study and meets such other conditions as may 
be prescribed by the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion.” 

It appears, therefore, that ample authorization exists 
for instituting a standardization program for the ele- 
mentary schools of Tennessee, and to that end we are 
striving. 

A preliminary plan for standardizing elementary 
schools was discussed with the county and city super- 
intendents at the conference held at Camp Clements in 
September. The items included in this rating scale are 
some of those factors or elements which are character- 
istic of a good school. The classification of a school 
will be determined by the extent to which the standards 
are met. 

Criticisms and evaluations resulting from this con- 
ference and suggestions from superintendents who 
applied the plan to certain schools proved very helpful. 
The plan was revised, incorporating suggestions re- 
ceived from the field, and submitted to the State Board 
of Education in November, 1934, at which time it was 
approved for tentative use. 

The chief purpose for standardizing elementary 
schools is to improve them by finding the shortcomings 
and applying remedies. 

The score card has space for two scorings, one to 
be made soon after school opens and another near the 


‘Report of Tennessee Educational Commission, Part II, p. 38. 
"Tennessee Public Acts, 1925, Chapter 115, Section 4. 
*Tennessee Public Acts, 1925, Chapter 115, Section 13. 


ree classes of elementary schools, 

ach class to be determined by the 
number of points the school rates in the several sec- 
tions of the score card. Schools that do not reach the 
minimum required for the lowest classification will be 
designated as unapproved schools. 


\dministering the plan constitutes a major problem 





of the undertaking. Since the personnel of the Divi- 


sion of Elementary Schools consists of one supervisor 
and one office secretary, it is evident that the schools 
cannot be scored by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The plan provides for the appointment of a 
committee by the local school superintendent. This 
committee will be responsible for the actual scoring 
and rating of the schools in the local school system. 
Such a plan has worked satisfactorily in other states, 
and several superintendents in Tennessee have found 
that by its use schools have been improved and interest 
in elementary education greatly stimulated. 

The plan, as previously stated, is yet tentative, and 
the accompanying score card is submitted as the initial 


a 
| 


step in standardizing the eiementary schools of the 
state. Desirable changes will be etfected as progress 
is made. Superintendents and others interested in ele- 
mentary education are requested to send suggestions 
for improving this plan to the State Elementary School 
Supervisor. It is hoped that definite standards can be 
put in operation by the beginning of the 1935-1936 
school year. 

A summary of the score card is given below. A 
complete copy of the plan will be mailed upon request 
from the Division of Elementary Schools. 


Score Card for Elementary Schools—Tennessee 
Name of School 


County Date 


Perfect Your 
Score Score 
|. GROUNDS AND OUTBUILDINGS 

A. School grounds 


i. ne vita dence ine ee 3 
ES Ee a ee ee er ee ee 3 
3. PROMO 22-22. iii Seta ce cK gbaaeane ees 3 
ea ee ee aN eae 3 
SU RO i cs cacti Sach dt ee bog ob 3 
NO accom ne ks peu 3 
A) ee ee Pere RAN in oe Rea 15 
ON a le i en ee en 15 
9 Waste paper receptacles............._.._ 3 
Be. WE ORO SI 6k cs eed dee ncn - 


C. Equipment and outbuildings 





1. Flag and flagpole___--- bedi tscienhae chase ES" Bae 
2. Playground equipment___.-..........-._ 15 
3. rouets (Copstrneuen) .....26...4...... 15 
4. Toilets (AGeGeate)  nn.oo netsh ccs 15 
S CORGNIO <ceccch be ce ee era 3 

pS SR eS RR tt bie Se onal 132 








M. 
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Perfect Your Perfect Your 
Score Score Score Score 
[1. SCHOOLHOUSE VII. Extra Scores 
, A. Schoolhouse Radi@ 2-202 255- 2-2-3 ces nnneis 10 
= Th: a i a a Be 15 Sp gh ea a ees ern Perea ae eh 10 
nal 2. Paimt—@xterio’® scence nce cccccecnnnn 4 aS oS Se eee mene Rel me he ARE 4 10 
_ i: I oh a 3 Musical. insteument —......... 10 
q eo ge ee ae ele 15 5 ee a nea MRE Ee Poh 2A 9 10 
ils, a a ne ee 3 Governmental bulletins ....-<......0--h5.2.65 10 
the 6. Housekeeping practices ......-.--------- 3 Lunchroom and equipment___---..________-____ 10 
s B. Classrooms Cele Were ee eee 10 
se DR IR ne en a oe ety 15 We GIN etree nt nmin diipiinitien 10 
the 2. PURGE SHaGb GET DUBE <2 oe et ce 3 Record’ ‘or adjustments._._.......2. 25.220 .522. 10 
ei 3. Location Of WIMGOWS. <2. <cncnncuncann 15 Examination by physician, nurse, dentist--_---- 10 
‘ A Rees OF Genes oe = 15 PPIIIIE CO, cicrestinr'nnnstieepepabitnntanamen 10 
5. WMMGGE GHBOOS: octets sncnenanneee 3 EG CRAIG erm es ee 10 
em I eee 5 ‘TOHMS GB O800 HOOF << econ ncccceucusosa 10 
7. Width of hlaekbeards .....- ==... 5 EUCCUEIS TINE SIE tn ge ee 10 
v1 8. Height of blackboards ~.......---______ 5 Room for senoel Nbtaty .. nnn 10 
ai : Siete TOMRee on 3 Lady teachers’ rest room... .—..... +5... 10 
NR SN ik ccc cerns cash 15 Gymnasium, or bad weather playroom_------- 10 
ols 1}.. Labracy tables and cimirs....... 15 Moving picttire machme ...... 05.2 10 
ca- 12: MO ee ae ee me 20 Lavatety or siti im Gach Tooem....... occ 10 
ee I 3 Separate toilet, first grade rooms_--_--_--_--__ 10 
a 14, Number cloakrooms: .... 255 nena 3 Starage toons for sunplies ......... 10 
his 15. Light and ventilation, cloakrooms-------- 3 General Waoretoom ... - 2 on eee 10 
E 16. Hooks and shelves in cloakrooms_-_------ a Nine months’ school term..._....-...2.2 cca 10 
ng — es Salaries above state schedule 20.2.2. . 10 ; 
mM. TN a Fa a a 174 a — —_— 
a lil. EquieMENT DORN os Oo oa ac oe ee ee 250 
a \. Equipment is —_  — 
ind Dei eS, CN 25 Geant FORM... 25 ee 1360 
est ag BO Oe eee ae aromas 15 
Bi RIO ie IE oe a a ees 15 ad 
4. Dalene Tees sce ecncedesecsasene 12 
nd Os, MICS (GIR, 5 i ese 3 
: 6. Other equipment Tennessee 
‘al S, “TRIED enc ene eneenes 3 
the b. Wastebasket ~-~---------------------- 3 By CrypE KENNETH WHITSON 
c. Pictures ~---------------------------- E 7 
ni d. Clock ------------------------------- 3 Tennessee! O, Tennessee! 
le- e. Brasers a6 efayen... 3. cca saan 3 a ‘ 
+ Sieh OE 15 I love thy winding rills, 
aS 8. a of sete and oo ea eee 15 And my heart is full of joy 
ool 9. Instructional materials T 11. 
2 Mg pple 15 When I behold thy hills, 
# ih, PIED ncniouceanpusieninauenee 15 Adorned with towering oak 
36 oy hob aid outfit ------------------------- : And with majestic pine. 
RR ee ee ee Tennessee. Old Tennessee! 
A A, alg a ee ee 151 You are forever mine. 
est IV. TEACHERS AND PupPILs : ; 
~ Narva ve of p peer a le ce = I love your scenic mountains, 
. Experience or teachers.._._.........-.-...--.-- 7 x ee P 
_ aon 59 And, too, your trickling streams, 
ih SIE’... incncunstnetieneanminialeleaiibin 15 Dear old Southern state of mine, 
E. Attendance ------------------------------- 15 You’re the land of my dreams. 
eo Ss eee eee 18 > rte te 
Bt G. Progress of pupils __---------------------- 15 Your shady nooks, I adore, 
FG: BI eirstncnenenacmpegageinnanee 3 With your blue skies above. 
be = we ioe Tennessee! Fair Tennessee! 
our : Total ------------------------------------- 235 Y ’re th state th t I 1 
om \. ADMINISTRATION OG re the State ae ove. 
Pi. Rima ee NN a np cies 15 a 4 bi 
B. Teaching load ------- n 15 earer to me than rubies, 
C. Records and reports Diamonds or pearls or gold, 
1. Permanent records ~..------------------- 2 Is thy precious heritage ; 
SAG OEE ROE wn isetcnio It shall never grow old. 
LD. Conmmundy meetings ......--. 422222 15 
a ee Cr ee Nee 15 And as the years roll onward, 
F. Gage wNN nici dnciaecdictensdonticiatigt 60 Should fighting be our fate, 
— We'll fall in line, side ide— 
| a en ees weer rrcnl Sa wee 160 Bike 7 4 by ” 
Wi Conese You’re the Volunteer State! 
Course of study en 20 - Sn 
A. Organization of classes jr 
B. Provisions—individual differences---------- 15 q| 4 Placement Bureau for Pub- |p 
C. Grouping grades, subjects, etc..---------_-- 10 4 lic School, Private School, and > 
pee ID enesawe 151 Q ‘ College Teachers. > _ 
esting SS We Work Earnestly and Faithfully for 
1? | Bere eaeers ere ares 20 N Our Members > 
dl B. Standardized ----------------------—--- 30 SOUTHERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
ae cea E. H. Fisher, Mgr. 
WOM? 208 eee eae 258 a SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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The Public Student Forum Finals Held in Nashville 


February 


HE FINALS in the contest sponsored by the Tennessee 

Education Association were held in the House of Repre- 

sentatives in the Capitol Building at Nashville on Tues- 
day evening, February 12, 1935. This contest was held before 
a joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Each grand division of the state was represented by two 
students, one from the high school and one from the elemen- 
tary school. These contestants had first won out in their re- 
spective schools, then in their county contests, next in their 
congressional district contests, and finally, in their regional 
contests. 

The Eastern Section of the state was represented by Paul 
Goodman, a senior in the Chattanooga High School, and by 
Jean Brewer, an eighth grade pupil in the South Knoxville 
Elementary School. 

The Middle Section was represented by Roscoe Stephens, 
a third-year student in the Wartrace High School, Bedford 
County, and by Ira North, an eighth grade pupil in the 
Etheridge School, Lawrence County. 

The Western Section was represented by Mary Carrier, a 
senior in the Dyer High School, and by Helen Ruth Bass, 
an eighth grade pupil in the Gibson Elementary School, both 
of Gibson County. 

The results of the contests were as follows: 

High School Elementary 
Roscoe Stephens, First Helen Ruth Bass, First 
Paul Goodman, Second Jean Brewer, Second 
Mary Carrier, Third Ira North, Third 

The winning speeches in both contests are published in full 
in the current issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


. 
Winning Oration in 
Contest 


Educational Conditions and Needs in Tennessee 
Roscoe Stephens, Wartrace 


High School 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This address was delivered by Mr. Stephens, 
a junior in the Wartrace High School, before a joint session of the 
Senate and Heuse of Representatives, in Nashville, February 12, 1935.) 

The Sixty-eighth General Assembly of Tennessee, in 1933, 
created an Educational Commission consisting of nine mem- 
bers, for the purpose of studying Tennessee’s system of public 
education, and in the light of that study to propose the neces- 
sary changes and modifications. The passage of this act was 
very significant, because it placed the chosen representatives 
of the people on record as recognizing the importance of 
public education to the welfare of the state, and it also showed 
that in these times of economic complexity there was need to 
bring about adjustment between the education and the life of 
the people of the state. 

The commission has caused a very extensive study to be 
made of all the phases of public education in Tennessee and 
has submitted their finding of the conditions to the governor, 
to the members of the General Assembly, to the various 
county and city boards of education, to superintendent and 
principals, and to other interested citizens. Some very inter- 
esting and significant facts are contained in this report which 
should arouse the interest of every citizen of Tennessee. It 
was found that there are only two southern states which ex- 
ceed Tennessee in wealth, these being the states of Texas and 
Virginia, yet we find that Tennessee ranked sixth among the 
southern states in the per pupil cost of education. 

The present annual expenditures for education in this state 
are approximately $26,800,000 or an average of $47.52 for each 
child in average daily attendance. North Carolina is spending 
$61.70 for each child in average daily attendance. If Tennes- 
see were to spend the same amount per child in average daily 
attendance, Tennessee would spend $34,770,000 per year, or 
approximately $8,000,000 more than it is now spending. The 
State of Texas spends $76.70 for each child in average daily 
attendance. If Tennessee were to spend the same amount 
for each child in average daily attendance, Tennessee would 
now be spending $42,000,000 per year, or approximately $15,- 


000,000 more each year than it is now spending. The average 
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amount spent in the United States is $109.40. If Tennessee 
were to spend as much for each child in average daily attend- 
ance as the average state in the United States spends, Ten- 
nessee would have to spend $59,000,000 a year, or approximate- 
ly $32,000,000 per year more than it is now spending. The 
average per pupil cost in Bedford County, my home county, 
is $24.50, as compared with $47.52 for Tennessee, and as 
compared with the $109.40 for the United States. Thus we 
can see that the educational opportunities in my county are 
only half the value of those provided for by the state while 
the opportunities provided for by the United States are four 
and one-half times those provided for by Bedford County. 
If that philosophy that was advocated by Thomas Jefferson, 
when he stated that all men are created equal, be true, then 
the schoolboys and girls of Bedford County are being dis- 
criminated against because unequal educational opportunities 
are being made possible for them by the antiquated system 
of the distribution of school funds which is practiced in this 
state and in this nation. It is an accepted fact both from the 
standpoint of educational and economic philosophy that school 
money should be collected from where money is and spent 
where the children are. 

It is a further interesting fact that Tennessee ranks second 
in the south in point of the estimated wealth per capita of 
population. Although Tennessee ranks third among the 
southern states in the matter of financial ability to support 
public education, there are only two southern states which 
have a lower per pupil cost than our state. 

We have shown thus far that Tennessee has the ability to 
pay because she has the wealth. Now let us consider the 
service which our present educational system is rendering in 
the state, in order to see whéther certain conditions should 
be improved or not. 

In order to test the educational results in the state, 
standardized tests were administered to 7,287 white children 
and to 942 colored children in grades 4 to 8; and 1,208 white 
seniors and to 116 colored seniors from the high schools of 
the state. These pupils were samplings from the various 
types of the schools of the state. Some were city schools, 
some were consolidated, some two-teacher, and some were 
one-teacher schools. Fifty-five points of measurement were 
set up for grades 4 to 8. The one-teacher school reached the 
standard normally expected in only two cases in the 55 
points. The two-teacher school reached the standard in 7 
cases out of 55; and the three or more teacher school reached 
the standard in 26 cases out of 55. The data presented indi- 
cates that the educational development of a child in a one- or 
two-teacher school will be handicapped. These results show 
that all three types of schools are in need of improvement, 
but the need is much greater in the one- and two-teacher 
schools than in the three or more teacher schools. The com- 
mission recommends the remedy for this inequality in edu- 
cational opportunity. This remedy is transportation at public 
expense with the state paying a larger portion of it. 

Think what an improvement transportation would make to 
the educational system of our state. Instead of having one- 
and two-teacher schools scattered over the counties taught by 
overworked teachers who are teaching an impossible curric- 
ulum, we would have consolidated schools with a trained 
teacher for each grade or two grades housed in a modernized 
plant, teaching a curriculum suitable to our changed social 
order, and achieving results which are impossible under the 
present obsolete system. 

The commission recommends a raise in the standards for 
the qualifications for teachers, making it impossible for any new 
teacher to enter the profession without having at least two 
years of college education. As the qualifications for teachers 
are increased, compensation should also be increased. The 
state is responsible for the entire educational program and is 
obligated to see that the teaching personnel is paid properly 
for its services. 

The commission recommends a change in the method of 
election of the county superintendent. At present the county 
superintendent is either elected by the county court or by the 
people, which means that much politics enters into his election. 
It is proposed in the new setup that the superintendent be 
elected by the board of education just as any teacher would be 
elected. He is to serve for a term of four years and is to he 
the administrative officer of the entire county system. 
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The commission further found that since the adoption of 
the state uniform textbook law in 1899, there have been seven 
adoptions of textbooks made. A comparison of the lists of 
adopted books of the first six adoptions, at intervals of about 
five years, reveals that about three-fourths of all the basal 
elementary textbooks have been changed at each adoption. In 
other words approximately one-fourth of the basal elementary 
textbooks have survived beyond one adoption “life.” Fur- 
thermore, it is revealed that a textbook which was already in 
use throughout the state has sometimes been voted out at one 
adoption and then voted in at a subsequent adoption. The 
financial loss in such a procedure was necessarily passed on to 
the patrons of the public school. The law which created the 
textbook commission also created a subcommission composed 
entirely of educators. The educators have met and studied 
various books offered for adoption. Yet the facts show that 
the commission on textbooks never adopted over 30 per cent of 
the books which the professionally trained subcommission rec- 

mmended. There is no other conclusion other than that politics 
influenced nearly 70 per cent of the adoption, Books have 
been adopted in this state, at a price, when at the same time 
‘he very same book sold at a lower price in another state 

ider the guise of a “special edition.” To cure this evil the 
commission recommends that adoptions be made for indefinite 
periods and those only can be adopted which are approved 
by a professional committee that is set up by the board. Also 
that the State Board of Education be authorized to make a 
careful study of the possibility of providing free textbooks 
to the elementary and high school grades. 

The study of libraries shows that none of the one-teacher 
white elementary schools had money set aside annually for 
libraries, and that no two-teacher school had more than $25.00 
set aside annually for this purpose. That Tennessee’s ele- 
mentary schools are sadly lacking in library facilities is an 
obvious conclusion. It appears that the people of Tennessee 
are spending large sums to teach their children to read, but 
are failing to provide them with reading materials. 

It is proposed that the state raise a budget of approximately 
$16,000,000 for this new educational setup. This means that 
70 per cent of the expense of all elementary schools will be 
borne by the state itself. It is recommended further that the 
state assume 27 per cent of the entire cost of the high schools. 
Now it is paying only 10 per cent of the cost. It is proposed 
that approximately $285,000 be appropriated by the state for 
the public transportation of pupils and that $650,000 be ap- 
propriated for library facilities. 

To finance this new educational setup, the commission 
recommends that the eight cent property tax be eliminated, 
and points out that it is the responsibility of the state legisla- 
ture to find and utilize a taxing method adequate to educate 
the youth of this state. 

As Tennesseans, we are proud of Tennessee. We glory in 
our heritage of an illustrious ancestry, whose courage and faith 
pushed back a wilderness frontier for the advent of civiliza- 
tion. We cherish within our hearts a loyal devotion to the 
sacred memory of such names as Johnson, Polk, and Jackson. 
Let us keep alive these splendid traditions and cherished mem- 
ories. Let us be true to the great ideals that have brought 
us from the wilderness of the settlement at Watauga to this 
enlightened day. Let Tennesseans, everywhere, rally to the 
task of lifting Tennessee’s educational system to a point com- 
parable with that of the nation; to the task of giving to every 
native-born son and daughter the opportunity to which they 
are entitled. In my opinion, no better course presents itself 
than the program of our State Educational Commission. May 
the patriotic citizenship, the fathers and mothers of Tennes- 
see’s youth, cause that proposed program to become a reality 
for the educational system of our beloved commonwealth. 


Winning Oration in Elementary School 
Contest 


Educational Conditions and Needs in Tennessee 
By Helen Ruth Bass, Gibson 


f[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This address was delivered in the House of 
Rey presentatives, in Nashville, on February 12, 1935, before a joint 
session of the Sixty-ninth General Assembly.] 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We are happy today to discuss with you some of the educa- 
tional conditions and needs in Tennessee. As Shakespeare 
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has said, “There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune; omitted, all the voyage of 
their life is bound in shallows and in miseries.” On such a 
full sea are we now afloat, and we must take the current when 
it serves, or lose our ventures. May such meetings and studies 
as this result in more thoroughly aroused public opinion and 
response to educational needs in our state; may the masses 
of its citizens become beter informed of these needs and rise 
as a body to meet them. 

To this end let us follow rather closely the findings of 
our Tennessee Educational Commission as set forth in 
Volumes I and II of the report. 

This Educational Commission was created by law, at the 
request of the commissioner of education, and endorsed by 
the governor, for a very definite purpose. This purpose was 
twofold: first, to find out clearly the facts regarding public 
education in Tennessee, and the resulting problems; and 
second, to make recommendations affecting public education in 
Tennessee. We thus see that a great task was assigned to the 
end that we as a people might know definitely just how our 
state stands today in education and what she should plan for 
tomorrow and the days to come. 

The commission assigned this task was not a hurriedly 
formed body organized to give work to jobless men and 
women, but rather it represented some of the outstanding edu- 
cators and most able schoolmen of our state. These men 
and women were carefully chosen because of special fitness 
ror some particular research work. Among these we find 
some of our own citizens whom we have come to know and 
trust. So we see that the personnel of the commission is such 
as to inspire confidence sr support on the part of our people 
everywhere. 

The commission through its careful study and research 
found many facts of vital importance in their effects upon 
education in Tennessee. To begin with, population in our state 
is steadily increasing but not uniformly over the state. There 
is a gradual shift to urban areas. This creates a condition of 
vital importance. Shall the old community with fewer and 
fewer pupils still hold its school, while the urban area goes 
without adequate facilities, or shall we build more schools? 
\Without doubt, the commission’s recommendation that we 
get away from one- and two-teacher schools by consolidating 
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Subjects Covered 


Language, for elementary grades, books 
2.to 7. 
Arithmetic, for elementary grades, books 


2 to 7. 

Health and Physical Education, for ele- 
mentary grades, books 2 to 7. 

Geography-Social Studies, for elementary 
grades, books 3 to 6. 

United States History, elementary. 

American History, high school. 

High School English, books 1 to 4. 

Write-a-Conclusion Science Notebook, 
high school. 

Civics, elementary. 

New-South Standard Achievement Tests. 


Name 


@ Follow the lead of hundreds of other successful teachers . . 
and build your lesson plans for next year with the Dixie School Work Books 
as a guide. And plan now to use Dixies in your classes next session. You will 
be astonished at the improvement, the new interest shown in classroom work 
when you use Dixie School Work Books. 


There are no other work books like Dixies. 
neither you nor your pupil can afford to do without. And they save you and 
the pupil time and money. 
order FREE sample copies now. Use them in making your plans for next year. 
Make it a more successful year! 
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THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


I want to make my plans for a more successful 1935-1936. Send FREE samples 
of following books. 


begin early 


They have many advantages that 


Investigate these many important advantages . . . 


I enclose 10c for each, to help defray mailing costs: 
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such, and thus providing fewer, larger, and better schools, 
is to the best interest of the people as a whole. Obviously, 
we cannot maintain too many schools properly on any reason- 
able source of income. Consolidation of both elementary and 
high schools must continue to some extent. This is easier 
because of our splendid system of highways. 

It was discovered also that the health of the people very 
vitally affects education. The death rate is alarmingly high 
among people under twenty years of age. Our people must 
be educated more and more concerning prevention of disease. 
Adult education as well as elementary and high school edu- 
cation is essential if we eliminate some common diseases such 
as diphtheria, typhoid fever, and malaria. Clearly, it is a 
waste of money to maintain a school in a community where 
average daily attendance is low because of sickness. Far 
better would it be to spend some money teaching people how 
to keep well in order that they may be able to get the best 
from their education. 

Now let us consider illiteracy. Figures reveal that Ten- 
nessee’s illiteracy is gradually being overcome. However, we, 
as yet, do not meet the average for the United States. So long 
as this is true there is need for extra effort on our part. 
Adult classes need to be made available to help those beyond 
school age. Such classes may be expanded so as to give 
specialized training for vocational work. Thus a man may be 
led to see the need of better training himself for his chosen 
work. He could also see the necessity of educating his chil- 
dren and the generations to follow. Such incentive should aid 
us in our fight on illiteracy in Tennessee. 

Again the commission found no clearly stated aims of edu- 
cation for the state. It seems that in the past, when any 
particular need presented itself some subject was added to 
the curriculum by law. Thus we have a rather indefinite 
ineffective system in which there is much overlapping of 
efforts. Often a real need is not met for years. Such hap- 
hazard method would soon ruin any business organization. 
Perhaps it is responsible for the not unjust criticism that the 
public school system of Tennessee does not prepare boys and 
girls for life. First of all, we should decide just what our 
aim is to be—in other words what we mean to accomplish—and 





then the ma‘ter of curriculum adjustment will be much easier. 
The aims of educational effort in Tennessee should include 
the following. First, to make possible the development of 
individual efficiency through a mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing, through the utilization of existing knowledge, and through 
the promotion of research. Second, to develop an individual, 
who within the limits of his capacity, is able and willing to 
recognize, to follow, and to accept leadership in a democracy. 
Third, to provide a basis for enriched living through the 
development of a favorable attitude toward, and a desire and 
ability to participate in constructive vocational, leisure, and 
cultural pursuits ; and, fourth, to enable the individual to make 
an intelligent choice of and preparation for a lifework that 
will be of value to society. 

Let us now consider those who have the actual work of 
training our boys and girls—our teachers. It has been said 
“As the teacher—so the school.” The minimum standard for 
certification of elementary teachers is too low. As a result 
we have a poorly training personnel, particularly in the ele- 
mentary school. The standards for the qualification of county 
superintendents is too low. The commission makes a recom- 
mendation on this point as well as on others. We need higher 
standards for elementary schools as well as for high schools. 
To be sure we have had and still have in Tennessee schools 
many conscientious, well-prepared teachers. They have done 
much for our educational system, even with inadequate facili- 
ties. 

It is to be feared, however, that one result of our economic 
depression has been to lessen the standards of the teaching 
profession. Many try to teach just to get a job or until they 
can do something else 

Sad to say, political factors, family ties, and such things 
have removed many worthy teachers from the profession. 
Coupled with these come inadequate salaries. Take for an 
example a high school instructor with a college degree re- 
ceiving $55.00 a month. He pays $20.00 a month for board, 
which makes his net monthly income $35.00, or $315.00 for the 
entire twelve months. Out of this he must buy good clothes, 
contribute to church and charity, buy professional magazines 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Mr. President and Fellow Teachers: 

Since last we met as teachers in 
state convention, many things have 
happened, and I dare say before we 
meet again another year that many 
more things will happen. In times 
of stress and when people are vital- 
ly concerned with important issues, 
they are interested in the question, 
“What of the future?” 





Watter D. Cocxinc, Commissioner 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN TENNES- 
SEE, LOOKING FORWARD 


Delivered by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Com- 

missioner of Education at the General Ses- 

sion of the Tennessee Education Association, 
April 20, 1935 


—-. ——___—____—_—_ —— - - : 
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ditions as they exist in this state. 
Second, onthe basis of that inven- 
tory—that searchlight of conditions 
as they are—there has been formu- 
lated a program which has been 
deemed necessary and wise for the 
future welfare of the state in, re- 
spect to public education. Third, as 
a result of this program, certain 
proposed and necessary legislation 





If you will go back in your think- 
ing to the times when the old prophets reigned, you 
will recall that, around the little communities that were 
here and there on plains and mountainsides, it was the 
custom to build walls. At night, while the inhabitants 
slept, watchmen passed back and forth across the top 
of those walls. They were concerned with the safety 
of those living within the villages. It was a common 
thing then for those who could not sleep—or who for 
some other reason were up and about in the dead hours 
of night—to go to the wall and call up to the watch- 
man: “Watchman, what of the night? Is there an 
enemy in sight?” And so, down through the ages from 
the prophet Ezekiel, there has come that phrase, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 

You can go into the semiarid regions of the world 
wliere dry farming is attempted and where rain is 
necessary but not frequent, and you will find that those 
farmers concerned with the success of their crops are 
beginning to raise the question: “Will it rain?” In 
those simple little words is all the expression, all the 
concern, and all the emotion of men deeply interested 
in their future. 

Turning to the field of athletics, as the baseball sea- 
son draws to a close, we find that when those inter- 
ested in the sport meet persons who are in position to 
know they ask, “Who will win the pennant?” If you 
go back only a few years in memory, you will recall 
that the cry that came from practically every heart was, 
“Are the banks safe?” And in the expression of those 
few words was the feeling and the concern of us all. 

“What of the future?” The teachers and the par- 
ents of Tennessee today are giving expression also to 
something which is on their hearts and of concern to 
them. This morning the cry which is going up from 
the hearts of many interested ones is: “What of the 
future of public education in Tennessee?” My pro- 
posal this morning, in the few minutes allotted to me, 
is to try to make some brief answer to this question. 

During the past two years, three things have been 
accomplished. First, the teachers of the State of Ten- 
nessee have taken an inventory of public school con- 


has been presented to the lawmakers 
of the state. | am not sure whether this particular legis- 
lation is politically expedient, but I am sure that it is 
educationally wise and educationally necessary. 

With that as 2 background, let us look ferward to 
the future. In order that you may orient yourselves 
properly, | recall to your minds and ask you to think 
again as to why we have in Tennessee a system of 
public education. | would recall to you the place that 
public education occupies under a democratic form of 
government, and | would suggest, without enlarging 
upon the points, six reasons. First, the function of 
public education in a democracy is to train people to 
govern themselves intelligently; in the second place, 
to train people so that they will want to obey laws; 
in the third place, to train people to live together in- 
telligently and harmoniously; fourth, to train people 
to be effective and self-reliant economically; in the 
fifth place, the purpose of public education in a de- 
mocracy is to train people to develop and obey a high 
moral code; sixth and last, the purpose and place of 
public education in a democracy is to teach people to 
observe the common virtues, such as honesty, morality, 
sincerity, truthfulness—you can go on and finish the 
list. If these be some of the purposes of public edu- 
cation under a democratic form of government, as we 
look to the future, then, we should hold these purposes 
in mind and attempt to discover how public education 
may best aid in their realization. 

| shall not take your time further than simply to call 
it to your mind that the times in which we live demand 
training in these respects with ever-increasing empha- 
sis and increasing tempo. I would observe, however, 
that the social and economic and governmental situa- 
tions in which we live at the present time demand cer- 
tain careful considerations. We are spending money in 
\merica as we have never spent money before. It was 
only a few years ago that we talked in terms of dollars. 
Then we began to talk in terms of hundreds of dollars, 
then thousands, but we trembled as the thousands came. 
In the last few years, we have been talking in term’ 
of millions, and, under the recent enactment of Con- 
gress, we are plunged in the maelstrom of spending 
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billions. So we have, on the one hand, a changed 
economic situation, billions being spent before billions 
have been raised ; and, on the other hand, we have the 
very economic and social order under which we have 
been brought up changed. The young people of the 
land find themselves under the strain and necessity of 
adjusting themselves to an entirely different situation. 
And what about public education ? 
girls in school today, compelled to adjust themselves 
to a new situation if honor and right are to prevail, 
have to pay the debt we are now creating in terms of 
billions. And some say that the way to save the coun- 
try is to deny even the ordinary public school oppor- 
tunities which we used to have when we were talking 
about hundreds of dollars and not billions. 

That is the situation we face as we approach the 
future of public education not only in Tennessee but 
throughout the country. What can we do about it? 
| would like to propose four things. The first of those 
things, I hesitated to say. I didn’t want to say it be- 
cause I should rather rely upon cold logic and orderly 
facts; but I have come to believe that, if public educa- 
tion in Tennessee is ever to take its rightful place in 
a democratic form of government, it is going to be 
necessary to carry to every hamlet and crossroad in 


Those boys and 


this state the evangelistic appeal of the educational 
needs of Tennessee’s youth. Fellow teachers, we need 
not longer fool ourselves about the situation. The soon- 
er we and the friends of public education begin to 
present to every individual of the state the needs of 
Tennessee’s youth for public education, just that soon 
and no sooner, in my judgment, will we begin to be 
upon the right road. Maybe we have deluded ourselves 
that the people of Tennessee and the people of Ameri- 
ca believe more strongly in public education than they 
do believe. At least, if they believe in public educa- 
tion as some of you thought, they have peculiar and 
strange ways of expressing that belief. 

The second thing that we teachers can do, and in 
my judgment must do, is so to teach in our classrooms 
that those who come to these classrooms will have the 
opportunity to learn, to know those things which they 
need to know, learn how to do the things which they 
are going to need to know how to do, learn to be, or 
learn to become, the kinds of people which they need 
to become. 
at that task, then public education’s future will be along 
the right and necessary road. 

In the third place, those of us who teach can so 


If we can be busy during the next months 


prepare ourselves that we as teachers are ready for 
the task to be done. I hurry on to say that if I were 
prepared to teach last year, and after all that has 
happened during this year I had done nothing more to 
prepare myself, I am no longer prepared to teach. 
We as teachers have an obligation and must live up 
to it in continuously preparing ourselves for the job 
to be done. The colleges and institutions of higher 
learning have the greatest task in providing the train- 
ing which we need in order that we may carry on in 


the schoolroom. 


Fourth and last, looking to the future, what can we 
do? Wecan so present the facts regarding public edu- 
cation in this state, or, I believe we can, that an 
awakened and an aroused citizenship will demand and 
secure (1) adequate financial support, without which 
we cannot do some of the things we should like to do, 
or support which is necessary for a program of the 
sort which we must have; (2) an effective organiza- 
tion for schools; and (3) provide an adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for Tennessee’s youth and for the 
people of this state. 

A writer said on one occasion : “Humanity has struck 
its tent and is again upon the move.” I would like to 
say to the teachers of Tennessee: “The forces of public 
education in this state have struck their tents and are 
again upon the move to secure an educational program 
necessary for Tennessee’s needs and for the youth of 
Tennessee.” 

And so, fellow teachers, to that high purpose I should 
like to call you this morning; in that undertaking I 
should like to ask your support. Every teacher, every 
parent, every one who believes in his state, every one 
who believes that democracy should continue as our 
form of government, every one who believes in Ameri- 
can institutions, every one who believes in common 
justice, every one who believes in fair play, every one 
who believes, finally, in the triumph of right over 
wrong—all these should join hands in the common 
cause of public education. To that task I dedicate 
myself, and | ask you, too, here and now, to stand to 
your feet and, with your right hand outstretched, 
silently dedicate yourselves to this great task. 


ANNOUNCING ROUND-TRIP FARES AND SCHED- 
ULES FOR DELEGATES FROM TENNESSEE ATTEND- 
ING THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

MEETING IN DENVER, COLORADO, JUNE 30 
TO JULY 5, 1935, INCLUSIVE 


Schedule for Delegates from East Tennessee 


June 28—Lyv. Bristol, Sou. Ry.---------- 2:15 Pm 
June 28—Lv. Johnson City, Sou. Rv------ 3:05 PM 
June 28—Ly. Greeneville, Sou. Ry.------- 4:00 PM 
June 28—Lyv. Morristown, Sou. Ry.------ 5:05 PM 
June 28—Lv. Knoxville, Sou. Ry.-------- 6:25 PM 
June 28—Ly. Athens, Sou. Ry.---------- 8:02 PM 
June 28—Ly. Cleveland, Sou. Ry._------- 8:40 PM 
June 28—Ar. Chattanooga, Sou. Ry.----- 9:40 PM 
June 28—Lyv. Chattanooga, NC&StL -----10:05 PM 
June 29—Lyv. Tullahoma, NC&StL-------12:05 AM 
June 29—Lv. Nashville, L&N ----------- 2:00 AM 
June 29—Ar. St. Louis, L&N-_----------11:36 AM 


Schedule for Delegates from Middle and West Tennessee 


June 28—Ly. Pulaski, L&N_----------- ~ sao eo 
June 28—Lyv. Columbia, L&N __--------- 5:10 PM 
June 28—Lyv. Nashville, L&N_---------- 7:00 PM 
June 28—Ar. Guthrie, Ky., L&N-_------- 8:20 PM 
June 28—Ly. Paris, Tenn., L&N--------- 5:12 PM 
June 28—Lyv. Clarksville, L&N  -_------- 7:34 PM 
June 28—Ar. Guthrie, Ky., L&@N_---_---- 8:05 PM 
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June 28—Lv. Guthrie, Ky., L&N -------- 8:20 PM 
June 29—Ar. St. Louis, L&N_---------- 7:45 AM 
June 29—Lv. St. Louis, Wabash--------- 2:00 PM 
June 29—Lv. Kansas City, Un. Pac._----- 10:00 PM 
June 30—Ar. Denver, Un. Pac._--------- iia PM 


Rates 
Summer tourist rates will be available during the 


convention period from the following cities: 


To Denver Yellowstone Los Angeles Portland 


Fr ; Colorado National San Francisco one way via 
om Springs Park San Francisco 
Memphis -_----- $35.85 $56.50 $85.15 $92.65 
Nashville ______- 42.00 62.35 92.40 98.35 
Chattanooga __-- 48.10 68.45 98.50 105.95 
Knoxville ._--- 50.20 70.50 100.75 108.55 
Bristol 2 Le 55.40 73.85 107.35 108.75 


Tickets to Colorado and Yellowstone are limited to 
sixteen days from date of sale; to California and the 
Pacific Northwest until October 31. 


Stopovers 
Allowed at any point on both going and return trip. 


Diverse Route 

The above fares will permit diverse route; that is, 
going in one direction and returning in another direc- 
‘i Pullman Fares 
To Denver from Lower berth Upper berth 
UO cinch cast nese mncin $9.75 $7.80 
SD, siete sd postill ipesinssibapwoanenote 9.00 7.20 

Delegates from East Tennessee purchase seat space 
to Chattanooga; delegates from Middle Tennessee 
purchase seat space to Nashville. 

Kindly communicate with the following railroad 
representatives, who will be glad to assist all those 
who contemplate attending the National Education 
Association meeting in Denver. 

R. C. Wallis, D.P.A., L&N RR., 310 Independent Life 

Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

D. S. Chandler, D.P.A., L&N RR., Farragut Hotel, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

W. S. Igou, D.P.A., NC&StL Ry., Union 

Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Public Student Forum Finals 
(Continued from page 26) 


and books, and attend summer school if he maintains his pro- 
fessional standing. This cannot be done. Consequently, the 
teacher drops out of the profession the first chance he has 
to get a better position. Can we blame him? Is it any wonder 
that we are losing many good teachers yearly? 

Closely connected with the problem of teachers is that of 
buildings, libraries, and laboratories. Tennessee ranks low 
among the states in the amount of money she spends per pupil 
for such items. Surely our people will soon awake to educa- 
tion’s needs in this respect. Much can be done along this line 
without placing any added burden on the taxpayer by elimina- 
tion of duplication of instruction in our higher centers of 
learning, by consolidation of schools, by ceasing to create new 
state institutions of higher learning for every section that 
demands such and by strict economies in administration, by 
the employment of personnel trained in business administra- 
tion, operating under state board control. 

Yet, when all is said and done the fact remains that we get 
only what we pay for. To secure proper training of her 
boys and girls Tennessee will be compelled to raise more 
funds for school support. 

Is the wealth of Tennessee such as to enable the raising of 
more funds to support public education? Tennessee ranks 


-assenger 


second in the South in point of estimated wealth. She ranks 
sixth in total income, fifth in individual bank deposits in 
southern banks, third, in income and tax collections, third, in 
amount of retail sales, second, in amount of life insurance in 
force, and first among southern states in 193i in the new life 
insurance written. Tennessee is more able to support public 
education than any of the other ten southern states excepting 
Virginia and Texas. 

Finally, we are the heirs of all the past. Ours is a rich 
heritage for which we are deeply grateful to a bygone age. 
But our duty and obligation is very real. We must enrich 
this precious gift by our lives; we must leave it better, fuller, 
richer than we found it. We must recognize the fact that 
things are ever changing and that now is our time to labor, 
plan, and give of our best that our children may rise up and 
call us blessed. 

Our legislature can and will find ways and means of taking 
care of the financial needs of Tennessee’s educational system. 
The legislature will not be willing that the schools be closed 
or weakened. The assemblymen will rise in their might and 
act that knowledge may not perish from the land. They will 
vision their beloved state in the forefront of states—a star 
beckoning others. They will not fail their sacred trust. 


® 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY 
Franz Lenbach, German—1836-1904 


“The Shepherd Boy” is of especial interest to chil- 
dren because it is typical of boy life in any country. 
On a grassy mound, dotted with flowers, lies a small 
boy. One hand shades his eyes from the sun, while 


the other is thrown back in repose. The bare, sun- 
burned feet are crusted with mud. He seems lying 
there in the flesh, the figure thrown into relief by the 
bright sun. The predominating colors are cool, while 
the warm flesh tones and the yellow-orange jacket pro- 
vide a pleasing contrast. 

Lenbach’s work has for Germany the same signifi- 
cance as the early works of Corubet have for France. 
“The Shepherd Boy.” which hangs in the Schack Gal- 
lery, is an example « { the realistic movement for which 
he paved the way in Germany. The treatment of this 
subject was entirely new and unheard of before that 
time. 

Lenbach is represented in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, by a fine naturalistic portrait of Professor 
Emerson, and in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, 
by a portrait of Bismarck. 

This picture is one of a large collection of fine color 
reproductions of the works of modern artists. Address 
Practical Drawing Company, Dallas, for information 
and exhibit dates. 
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Among the Elementary Schools 


Presto—An Attractive Schoolroom 
T THE BEGINNING of this 
school year the teacher and 
seventh grade pupils of the 
Copperhill School decided to paint 


— a 


Edited by 
ROBERT LEE THOMAS 


State Elementary School Supervisor 


Nashville, Tennessee 


attempt has been made to develop 
large units of work and the teachers 
have found much in the county 
library to supplement the work of 
the regular text. 
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the window boxes, the top of the 
library table, book ends, vases, and crayon box. The 
colors, red and black, were selected. 

The window boxes (Kraft cheese boxes), the crayon 
box, and vases were painted black. Pictures of 
brightly-colored flowers were pasted on these with a 
coat of shellac over them. In these window boxes 
and vases were placed vines and plants that would re- 
main green during the winter months. 

The book ends and top of table were painted red. 
Red tulips were planted in red pots for the teacher’s 
desk. 

The bulletin board of burlap is used to display col- 
orful pictures concerning different units studied. 
There are many thumbtacks kept on hand to post 
(on the board just above the library table) the best 
papers in art and penmanship. 

Vases of flowers are kept on top of the bookcase, 
as well as on the teacher’s desk. A running plant 
growing in a large clean vinegar bottle makes a very 
nice decoration for the library table. 

IvAN CARPENTER, Seventh Grade Teacher, 
Copperhill, Tennessee. 


Polk County Elementary School Library 


At the beginning of the school year, 1934-35, Polk 
County had an elementary school library of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five books. During this year eight 
hundred and seventy-five volumes have been added 
to the collection. The books cover a wide field of 
reading, including science, social science, literature, 
and the like. Besides having access to this central 
collection, all schools are urged to add to their indi- 
vidual libraries. Many books have been bought by 
individual schools during the year. All consolidated 
schools of the county now have libraries that contain 
from two hundred to five hundred volumes. 

All books in the central collection are divided into 
circulating libraries and books for special units of 
work. There are twenty circulating libraries. Of 
this number certain ones go to one-teacher schools, 
certain ones to two-teacher schools, and others to the 
consolidated schools. The number of books in each 
library was determined by the number of teachers in 
the school. In no case is there less than twenty-five 
books in a library. A systematic plan and schedule of 
change has been worked out for the circulation of 
these books. In this plan a school receives a different 
set of books each month. The books are sent from 
one school to another on the various school trucks. 

The books for special units of work are sent to the 
schools when the teachers request materials, or when 
it is known that certain units are being studied. An 
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All supplementary readers are 
owned by the individual schools. However, a system 
of exchange has been worked out so that schools have 
bought different sets of books, and by exchanging these 
sets each school has access to at least four sets of sup- 
plementary readers during the year. 

Mrs. W. J. Smit, Supervisor, 
Polk County Schools. 
* 
Galbraith School Community Exhibit Attracts Attention 
of Parents 

Parents and friends assembled in the community 
room at the appointed hour so that all might go to- 
gether to the first grade room, which was named 
Playland, and progressed from there to the other 
rooms. In Playland names and numbers were put 
on the blackboard by each pupil. A house and garage 
of oatmeal stucco with raisin window frames and sills, 
a cardboard circus with clay characters, and crayon 
illustrations of stories were much admired. As each 
person passed from Playland, he received a paper plate 
and animal cookies. 

The second grade pupils had followed a study of 
Japanese life by giving their room a distinctly oriental 
flavor through the use of 15” by 24” pictures 
of Japanese children at play borrowed from a church 
school, Japanese umbrellas, drawings of fans and 
lanterns, a cherry tree with crepe paper leaves and 
blossoms, and an American flag made of silk in Jap- 
anese technique. One board was devoted to the home 
and seat work of all pupils of the second grade. On 
leaving Japan, guests were given a paper cup by chil- 
dren dressed in Japanese costume. 

China, the third and fourth grade room, was next 
toured. Here were found relics brought from China, 
mounted pictures of Chinese boys and girls at work 
and play (from the public library), and illustrations of 
stories. One board was covered with drawings, writ- 
ing paper, number work, etc., by the children. Each 
visitor had his cup filled with tea, iced or hot, to suit 
his preference. 

Members of the touring party were all glad to land 
on the coast of Florida (the fifth and sixth grade 
room) for a short stay among the drawings of palms 
and summer resorts. Maps and many magazine 
illustrations were displayed. One board was devoted 
to written work of all kinds. Orange and lemon slices 
were served when the crowd started northward. 

The seventh and eighth grade room was designed 
to represent Tennessee. An Indian and a pioneer 


village, built in naturalistic style of sticks, clay, moss, 

colored paper, cedar spray, etc.; scenes of the Smoky 

Mountains, painted by Frank Barber, a local artist; 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Church and Public School Cooperation 


HURCH and public schools 
are now working together in 
the promotion of educational 

ideals. It is generally accepted that 


MRS. J. D. BURTON 
Sixth District President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Oakdale, Tennessee 


operation or concerted effort be- 
the church groups them- 
selves. Tennessee has always been 
a demonstration parish for the ap- 


tween 





the normal approach to questions 
of adjustment and service are 

through conferences. Sentiment is greater than law, 
and the leaders in the two groups are conserving the 
best elements in their years of experience in projecting 
programs for the communities they serve. Church 
schools preceded the public schools in Tennessee, and 
opened the way for the establishment of the latter. 

Robert H. White in his book, “Development of the 
Tennessee State Educational Organization 1796-1929,” 
records the history of private educational institutions 
in the following words: “The early history of educa- 
tion in Tennessee is the story of the early colleges 
and academies, the latter being in the main private 
schools taught usually by ministers who had come into 
the territory for purposes of evangelization. ; 
From the time North Carolina gave legislative sanc- 
tion in 1783 to Samuel Doak to establish Martin 
Academy in Washington County until the year 1889, 
when the last academy was chartered in Tennessee, 
there were approximately 500 academies granted char- 
ters by the state legislature.” 

These church schools were in East Tennessee. Their 
influence is still evident in the state. As public schools 
increased in number and efficiency, the number of 
church schools decreased. But a number of the church 
schools are to be found today in the mountain sec- 
tions. Thousands of young people attend them, and 
these institutions are filling an important part in the 
educational program of Tennessee. There is no con- 
flict in purpose or effort between the work of the 
better type of church schools and public schools. 
Studies are now being made seeking to show how the 
work in the two groups may be coordinated and uni- 
fied. If there is found duplication of services, this 
may be justified in many cases because the joint efforts 
of both types of institutions will scarcely be able to 
meet the need for the type of training offered. 

Church schools are maintained by various denomina- 
tions under the supervision of church boards. One 
of the boards of a single denomination owns property 
today to the amount of approximately $10,000,000. 
There are eight or more denominations fostering 
schools of varying grades, with permanent investments 
and yearly expenditures that take on large proportions. 
Many of the teachers come from other sections of 
the country. The gifts making possible these institu- 
tions have come for the most part from outside the 
State. 

The question of active cooperation between the 
church school and. public school in the same field has 
been raised from time to time. In fact, when some of 
the church schools were established, denominational 
lines were so closely drawn that there was little co- 


‘. 2 plication of various theories and 

principles, religiously, educational- 
ly, politically, and patriotically. It is rather strategical- 
ly situated between the deep south and the north, 
and it was in this state that the first effort at union of 
denominational bodies was made many years ago. In 
the early days of the state there was an individualism 
among the church schools of various denominations. 
Of course, this was before the day of good roads and 
automobiles. The degree of isolation was very great, 
and the problem of education under such condition 
was a large task for the church schools. The leaders 
were pioneers and deserve great credit for the or- 
ganization of these schools. At times the church 
schools were looked upon as “foreign” institutions. 
There was little contact between the community and 
the faculty of a church school. The salaries of teach- 
ers were paid by church boards with headquarters 
outside the field. 

A new day has come to both the church school and 
public school in the Tennessee mountains. Denomina- 
tional lines are not so closely drawn between the va- 
rious church schools, resulting in better cooperation. 
There are held from time to time conferences between 
the heads of these schools. The leaders of these 
schools and the public schools are working together. 
They are promoting mutual understanding of view- 
points and needs, and are securing the ends agreed 
upon in conferences. 

The Cumberland Mountain Rural Conference, es- 
tablished seven or eight years ago, has in its member- 
ship leaders of both church and public schools. There 
are no constitutions or by-laws, and the groups get 
together and exchange views with regard to education, 
health, and child welfare. It is indigenous to the 
region, the leaders here taking the initiative in the 
setup of the conferences. These conferences have 
been held in Jamestown, Crossville, Sparta, Cookeville, 
Pleasant Hill, Monterey, Ozone, Harriman, and Bax- 
ter. Officers are elected annually. 

The church schools hold summer conferences for 
young people, at which time young people from the 
church schools and public schools are brought to- 
gether for a period of about two weeks each. These 
conferences are very helpful in many ways, and 
through recreation and study there is developed a spirit 
of unity among the young people. Training for lead- 
ership is stressed. There is no tuition charge, and 
meals and rooms are provided for a very small sum. 

As president of the Sixth District of the Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers, composed of 
seven counties in the Cumberland Mountains, I con- 
tact both the public and church schools. There are 
over 400. public schools in the district. There are sev- 
eral church schools in the district under the direction 
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of five denominational bodies. The church schools 
are affiliated with the parent-teacher movement. This 
is a clearinghouse between the two groups in con- 
sideration of their problems. There is a unity of pur- 
pose in these conventions that is most gratifying. 
Each respective group has found itself in the field of 
activities, and is laboring to serve the community as 
a whole. The 1935 annual convention of this dis- 
trict will be held at a place where one of the church 
schools is located. Many of the church school leaders 
serve on committees of the association. The pro- 
gram of education is being integrated in and through 
this channel, enlisting the wholehearted cooperation 
of the public. Coordination will be made more quick- 
ly through the sentiment that is being created in the 
parent-teacher work. The local units of the district 
are at work along the same line. The church and pub- 
lic school groups are looking in confidence to this 
united effort in behalf of education. 

The present cooperative effort of church and pub- 
lic school is to give to every child in Tennessee equal 
educational opportunities. This is a common task in 
which all groups can and should participate. 

* 

Among the Elementary Schools 
(Continued from page 30) 

maps and replicas of the T.V.A. project; maps show- 
ing products and industries of the entire state; and 
relics and antiques from the Smoky Mountains (loaned 
by Mr. Lamb from his antique shop) were all on 
exhibit. In Tennessee the guests were seated. While 
they enjoyed their tea, they watched a motion picture 
composed of original drawings by pupils of various 
modes of transportation arranged in chronological 
order. The seat and homework of the pupils occu- 
pied one section of the walls. 

This project caused much interest on the part of 
the pupils and has received very favorable comment 
from the community. 

Epwarp W. DouGHERrTy, 
301 East Burwell Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Book Reviews 


Literature and Life, New Book Four ( English Litera- 
ture). Published March, 1935. Eight hundred 
thirty-two pages, 150 illustrations. $2.20, list price. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Atlanta. 

There is a fresh flavor in this book that high school 
teachers will welcome. For one thing, and this is 
probably the outstanding feature of the volume, it is 
geared to the pupil’s interest. Everything is planned to 
help him see what the study of literature means to 
him. The history of literature is presented in a color- 
ful, humanized fashion; the selections are of high 
interest value and include a large share of modern 
material ; the illustrations are new and alive, the study 
aids inviting, and the format attractive. 

Today’s high school classes, with their varying so- 
cial and cultural background, call for an adjustment 
of content and teaching technique. This new Litera- 









ture and Life, Book Four, should meet this need in t 
English literature class. It offers, in selections, t 
most readable literature from the past and a large sharg 
of interesting material from contemporary writergj 
Delightful modern English translations make suef 
early writings as “Beowulf” and “The Canterbu 
Tales” as fascinating as a modern short story. Alf 
major types of literature seem well represented, ang 
















in good balance. 

And the history of literature is about as inviting ag 
the selections. Introducing each chapter of histo 
is a preview to give an objective to the reading. A new 
treatment focuses attention on major literary per 
sonalities—a refreshing substitute for the weariso 
cataloging of “vital statistics” for major and minog 
authors alike. This treatment gives a nice “flow” tg 
the story of literature from Chaucer to “Our Owg 
Times.” 

The pupil-centered character of this new Literaturé 
and Life, Book Four, is a welcome departure from thé 
old-type anthology, adapted to the critic or scholar. If 
may set a new standard in its field—W. A. B. 


The Instructor Yearbook for 1934-1935 has just been 
published. The appreciative reception accorded the 
1933-1934 Yearbook assures a welcome for its suc- 
cessor. Similar in general make-up and in its purpose 
of providing very practical material for all eight 
elementary grades, the 1934-1935 Yearbook is entirely 
new as to text. The contents, organized this year on 
a social-studies basis, furnish help in the teaching of 
geography and history. There are informational 
stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and 
lesson plans, contributed by experts and grouped un- 
der the following heads: How We Live, Living Long 
Ago and Today, Some Regions Where Man Lives, 
Man and What He Does, Various Countries of Europe 
and Asia, Backgrounds of American History, Ameri- 
can History. Seven double-page drawings by Bess 
Bruce Cleveland aiid Ralph Avery illustrate complete 
sand tables appropriate to the subjects of the various 
chapters, offering children suggestions for creative 
work. Mr. Avery’s cover design and decorative draw- 
ings, and the calendars for 1934 and 1935, add to the 
artistic and practical value of the book. The Instruc- 
tor Yearbook for 1934-1935 may be obtained in com- 
bination with The Instructor, classroom magazine for 
grade and rural teachers, at slight additional cost. 
Teachers interested should write the F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., Danville, N. Y.—W. A. B. 


Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector. 
Balance in 6 equal monthly payments. 


At astonishingly low price of only $99.50. Here is real velue 


equal to any $150.09 projector, This offer to schools only. Over 
400 school have eccepted our liberal offer. 


Powerful 400 watt Biplane Mazda. Die “cast cluminum body. 
Silent .. . Powerful .. . All features . .. Complete with case, 


White for further details and complete information. Also tree on 
request Bass Book of 16 mm. Rental Films. 


B ASS CAMERA CO. 


W. Madison St., Chicago 
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lete e During the Summer Quarter, 1935, the College, 

eh | for the first time, will include courses in Commercial 

ail Education. There is an increasing demand for 

the | trained teachers in commercial subjects, and the of- 

a fering of these courses is in line with the effort of the 

for College to include within its scope the improved 

o. | training of all teachers in the field of public education. 
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SFor Catalogues ot Durther Information, 
Address 


DEAN S. C. GARRISON 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





























Request Your Dealer to Include in His Fall Orders 
New Workbooks for the State- Adopted Elementary English — 


Applied English Language 


BY BURLESON, BATTE, AND CASH 


PRACTICE, BOOK — PRACTICE BOOK 
APPLIED ENGLISH LANG AGE | | em ‘ 2 APPLIED ENGLISH LANG es 
; CY 3) « » A SH 


¥ 
* BOOK 


PRACTICE BOOK ONE: FOURTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK TWO: FIFTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK THREE: SIXTH GRADE 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle, is 
based directly upon the exercises of Applied English Language, each 
covering the work of one grade. The additional exercises for enrich- 
ing the course, the attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, 
and the scoring devices are some of the features that make them the 
most attractive and effective aids yet published in the field of ele- 


mentary English. 


A complete Teachers’ Manual accompanies each of the workbooks. 


Series completed October, 1934, and immediately 
ordered by several hundred Tennessee schools. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


OLD RE RARE OEP RIT Ume AO TT oe 


Tennessee Agent, THOMAS R. GREGORY, Bellevue Drive, Nashville 


aB- 7800 
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